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EDITORIAL NOTES 


HE Leonardo da Vinci, with its freight, has sailed for Italy ; it 

is doubtful if anyone now alive will ever see so remarkable an 

Exhibition again in London. It had its drawbacks. For one thing 
there was too much of it : at every visit one quailed before the 
magnitude and opulence of it, and went away having taken in very little. 
But this is an ungenerous complaint : a more serious one is the dreadful 
congestion of the multitudes who attended at Burlington House. There. 
were five-shilling days : these made no difference visible to the eyes or 
“perceptible to the elbows. Those who went at luncheon-time hoping thus 
to avoid the rush invariably found that the same idea had occurred to 
thousands of others. We wonder whether something could be done about 
this during future Academy shows. We do not suppose that there will ever 
again be such hosts pressing in Burlington House as were seen this year, 
hough there is no saying what habit may not do : Italian painting not only 
urpasses all other painting but it has been immeasurably better advertised 
han any other. But even at the Dutch and Flemish Exhibitions the 
rowds were uncomfortably large : and now that prospective shows for 
‘three years to come have been announced some thought might be devoted 
‘to improvements in the arrangements. 


‘Self-Stultifying Exhibitions 

JOR Exhibitions like the last are in some measure self-stultifying. We 
J‘ are not taking any lofty line about the necessity of being left alone with 
pictures in order to enjoy them : even at this show we saw all we wanted to 


of the long and monotonous Moronis, and the Botticelli Venus was well 
eg 4 B 
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above the heads (physically) of the crowd and one could gaze on it for 
as long as one liked. But any picture which was not either vast or skied 
(unless it was among the Canalettos, or the drawings, or the dreadful 
modern Italian pictures) was difficult to get near, much less to enjoy. 
Hordes of school-children obstructed access ; and when one had access | 
one could not, without a palpable denial of the rights of eager seekers 
behind, examine details for more than fifteen seconds. An ignorant 
watcher of the mobs surging up the staircase at eleven or two might have 
supposed himself observing a flight from a prairie fire rather than an — 
assemblage of spiritual devotees or students of the style of Simone Martini 
or Dosso Dossi. As everybody was admitted all the time nobody got very 
much out of it: the result was a sort of general democratic average of 
enjoyment expressed in the formula, “‘ At any rate I’ve been there and I’ve 
seen half the most famous picture postcards in the world.” 


Let the Academy Consider 


HY are these Exhibitions held ? Is it not in order that those who — 

most love Art, and particularly those who love it and are not rich _ 
enough to travel much, should be given access to treasures of art otherwise — 
beyond their reach ? There may be a subordinate desire to expose as large — 
a portion of the population as possible to the influences of great painting, in — 
the hope that some of the inoculations will take, and that is all very right — 
and proper. But unless the minority who really care and really know — 
something and wish to know more have more done for them than is done © 
at present, the pictures might as well be put upon motor-lorries and : 
rumbled along the streets with the Lord Mayor’s Show. Let the Academy _ 
consider what can be done. 


fis ol 


Practical Measures 


W:t are very timid in this country and the man who really discovers 
what is a desirable end and then formulates the only means by which 

it can be achieved is usually regarded as a farceur and a paradox-monger. 
Not so in Italy whence the pictures came and where there is a certain 

amount of logic. We do not wish to enter into political controversy, but 
we can give an example of what we mean. Under a recent Italian law 
death-duties are completely abolished where property passes from parent © 
to child, or to nephew or niece, but are made tremendously high when | 
there is distant kinship or none between testator and legatee. Why ? Why, 
simply because political thinkers in Italy wish to preserve the family, 
believing that such preservation promotes happiness, works for the _ 
stability of society and the continuous development of civilisation, and | 
best secures the interests of posterity. Do we do such things ? No ; we 
do not know where we are going. We bewail the passage of things we care 

for, but ascribe it to the working of inevitable change ; and, in practice 
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never thinking beyond a year or two, we are whales on remote dreams. 
We talk like anything about Utopias and will bequeath our posterity 
slums and a ruined countryside ; the Italians are not very good at Utopias 
but build and plant for those who will live long after them. This, doubt- 
less, is a digression : what we really wish to suggest is that something at 
least, on future occasions, shall be done in the light of what is desired. 
What is desired is that on certain days in the week—as it might be, two, 
which is a moderate ration—there should be a fair field for those who 
bring something with them to the Exhibition and hope to take more away. 


Suggested Regulations 


W5: make two suggestions. One is that there should be a day a week 
on which nobody under twenty-one is admitted, and the other is 
that in addition to the five-shilling day there should be a guinea day. We 
‘are aware (for we know scores of people who, at the age of fourteen, could 
have got more out of a great picture-gallery than most members of the 
Cabinet, or newspaper-proprietors, could now) that the exclusion of 
children would exclude some who are very sensitive, eager and knowledge- 
able. But, after all, there are all the other days ; and, after all, it only takes 
time for one to reach twenty-one : meanwhile all those swarms of children 
will have been removed who stream up in their crocodiles and would much 
rather be seeing Charlie Chaplin than Piero di Cosimo—as most of the 
boys would frankly admit, and most of the girls, if their mistresses could be 
got out of the way, under pressure. As for the guinea day : the principle 
has already been admitted and it is only a question of extending it in order 
really and effectively to reduce the number of persons in Burlington House 
‘on just one day in the week. The cry might be raised : “ This is for the 
benefit of the rich.” It is not so: there are a great many of the rich who 
would think twice about paying a guinea for wandering round pictures 
which they do not really wish to see, but merely to talk about at luncheon ; 
and there are a great many poor who would gladly scrape up a guinea to 
‘see, in comfort, at leisure, and properly, such an Exhibition as has recently 
been held. Things too easy of access are not, as a rule, greatly valued : 
except by those rare imaginative beings who give daily thanks for the rising 
and the setting sun. 


aka 3 
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An English Exhibition 

_ & MONGST the future Exhibitions announced is an English Exhibition. 
{£\It may seem very surprising, but there it is. We trust that it will be 
adequate : that it will not merely show in their fullnesses the portrait 
painters, the Great and the Dealers’ Great, Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Romney, Raeburn, Hoppner, Lawrence, etc., and the super-eminent 
lJandscape-painters such as Constable and Turner: but that the whole 


historical development of English painting in all media and genres will be 
— 
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illustrated. We should have shown us examples of all the meritorious 

painters in Colonel Grant’s great book, The English Landscape Painters ; 

the Conversation-Piece men should be there, and the Stubbses and 

Marshalls and Sartoriuses whose works, until lately, were appreciated only 
by Masters of Fox-Hounds ; and all the good water-colour painters, great 
and small. It is frequently complained that foreign galleries do not ade- 

quately show English painters (though in the Metropolitan at New York 

one great English painter is better shown than anywhere in England) ; but 

we do not even show them ourselves. Our minor prophets have no honour 

anywhere. Let the Academy produce the first representative show of 

English painters ever seen, and, although we cannot compete with the 

Italians or Dutch, we may at least challenge the French. 


The Haig Memorial Homes 


HE death of Sir Lawrence Weaver removed the driving force from 

many enterprises : it was a great loss to the Douglas Haig Memorial 
Homes. The Council for establishing these homes has now been in 
existence for two years: it took its inception from a Guildhall Meeting, 
held two months after the Field-Marshal’s death, at which an appeal was 
launched for £500,000 to build homes for ex-service men and their widows 
and other dependants. Up to June 3oth last over £200,000 had been 
received. A Trust was set up, under the supervision of the Charity Com- 
missioners, and powers were obtained to assist ex-service men to housing 
accommodation outside the Memorial Homes. The work of building was 
then vigorously proceeded with. It was decided (a) that tenants and their 
children should be housed where employment was most likely, (b) that 
disabled ex-service-men who had been trained for new employment should 
be housed near their workshops ; (c) that the Homes erected should be in 
groups of not less than twelve ; (d) that where localities, either officially 
or unofficially, produce money for Homes an equivalent amount should be 
forthcoming from the central Fund. i 


Design 
Pi Council decided to give the Homes : 


certain common characteristics which will make them immediately recognisable. 
They will include both houses and flats, and generally speaking will be linked round - 
quadrangles rather than laid out in rows of separate buildings. They will be of 
various sizes containing two, three and four bedrooms, and one or two sitting 
rooms, and a proportion will have the chief bedroom on the ground floor fo 
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The Homes, except in special circumstances are not let rent free : tenants 
are asked to pay according to their means. Wherever it is possible 
desirable tenants are assisted to obtain furniture ; and £30,000 has been 
earmarked for the assistance of those who cannot be accommodated in the 
Memorial Homes. 


Work Done 


AG. enormous amount, largely owing to the efforts of the late Sir 
Lawrence Weaver, has been done in the time : 


In considering the practical results that have been achieved to date, it is to be borne 
in mind that with the best will in the world, houses cannot be called into existence 
by a wave of the wand. There is a great deal to be done even before the first brick 
is laid. The selection of, and negotiations for, suitable sites takes time. This applies 
particularly where, on the one hand, none but the best and most suitable is consider- 
ed good enough, and, where, on the other hand, it is not proposed to pay for the 
land selected. The Council are setting their faces against using for the purchase of 
land money that might be put into houses and flats, and they are pleased to report 
that so far, through the generosity of individuals and corporations, all sites acquired 
or in course of acquisition for homes to be built in the immediate future are free 
gifts or subject only to such nominal consideration as may be necessary for legal 
reasons. 


But, whatever the preliminary difficulties, the Council already has in hand 
_-alarge number of group-homes : and, what is equally to the point from the 
long point of view, there is not one of them which will not be an orna- 

ment to its district, instead of a defacement. Groups are in hand at Liver- 

_ pool, Sheffield, Ashstead, Bristol, Birmingham, Leicester, Warrington 
- and West Wycombe. The architect most widely implicated (if we may use 
- the word) is Mr. G. Grey Wornum ; Major H. P. G. Maule and Mr. P. 
_ Morley Horder are also responsible for important schemes. In the annual 
_ report of the Fund (obtainable from 26 Eccleston Square, S.W.1) pictures 
_ of models are given, all of which are delightful: the contrast between 
_ these and the quarters described in some of the letters from applicants for 
_ houses is too pathetic to be enlarged upon. 


« 


~~. 


_ The Face of the Land 
q E recommend to all readers who are interested in the Preservation 


q of England a book, The Face of the Land, which has just been 
- brought out (7s. 6d). by Messrs. Allen & Unwin. It is the year-book of The 
_ Design and Industries Association for 1929-30, is edited by H. P. and 
_N.L.C., has a racy and informative introduction by Mr. Clough Williams- 
Ellis and contains photographs which are in themselves as good as many 
- books—sermons in half-tones, perhaps. These photographs show what is 
_ happening to the country; they show also how all necessary changes 
_ can be made—whether garages or suburbs are being erected—well or badly. 
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The Poet Laureate 


S we go to press, and too late for any adequate consideration of his 
PA eeeeat to which we shall return in a future issue, we learn of 
the death of the Poet Laureate. Mr. Bridges was eighty-six years old, but 
his genius and his vigour were alike unabated, and the loss to literature 
brought about by his death can hardly be estimated. Nevertheless, he 
died as happily as a great poet may: he had seen his last poem, difficult, 
uncompromising and philosophical, selling by the ten thousand ; he was 
conscious that there was no poet so young or wild as not to reverence his 
work ; and it had long been made clear that he was regarded by all literate 
Englishmen as a final authority on the matters dearest to him after 
poetry—the English language and the crafts appertaining to it. 


PROFESSOR A. S. EDDINGTON 
By Powys Evans 


8 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


VEN the Catalogue of the Golden Cockerel Press (Waltham Saint Lawrence, | 

Reading, Berkshire) reminds one immediately of one of their own beautiful — 

editions, of which, in their spring advertisement, there are six volumes. And — 

no matter with what enthusiasm their productions have been received in the © 
past, the Press determines now to “‘ add further lustre to the plumage ”? with the aid of | 
a completely new innovation to be known as the Golden Cockerel Type, which has — 
been designed by Mr. Eric Gill for their exclusive use. With the help of this type and — 
Mr. Eric Gill’s engravings on wood their first two and most sumptuous productions of 
this spring are the long-promised volumes—The Four Gospels, of which there are 
488 copies on paper at 8 guineas and 12 copies on vellum at 80 guineas, and Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, of which there are the same number of copies at the same price. ‘The 
latter volume is ‘“‘ an accurate reprint of the work as Milton gave it to the world.” 
These two productions, together with Mr. A. E. Coppard’s My One Hundredth Tale 
(limited to 750 copies, price 215.), will, however, probably not be ready before the late 
autumn. The fourth item on their list is an edition of Henry Fielding’s A Fourney 
From This World to the Next, which is to be reprinted in similar format to the two 
volumes of Lawrence Sterne, now almost completed. This edition, in which there will 
be six engravings on copper by Denis Tegetmeier, will be limited to 500 copies, price 
30s. each. The other two volumes are Maya, a play by Simon Gantillon, paraphrased 
into English by Virginia and Frank Vernon, with 12 engravings on wood by Blair 
Hughes-Stanton, limited to 500 copies, price 35s., and Lucine Sine Concubitu, “a 
volume of great scientific interest,” limited to 500 copies, price 15s. each. The Golden 
Cockerel Press also announces that by application to them admission may be obtained 
to an Exhibition of Oil Paintings and Engravings of the South Sea Islands by Robert 
Gibbings, to be held during the autumn of this year at St. George’s Gallery, 32a, 
George Street, Hanover Square. 
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4) Pesala the medium of the Oxford University Press (Amen House, Warwick — 

Square, London, E.C.4) is published the 2nd Series of The Fournal of the English } 

Folk Dance Society, price 2s. 6d. Contained in it is a long and very interesting article : 

on the sword-dance and mummers’ play, by Douglas Kennedy, in which we are — 
_ told that the original purport of the sword-dance was to “‘ promote the fertility of the 
soil and all living things.” ‘There is also a short chapter, including instructions and 
music, on “ Morris Dances from Longborough,” and among the Notes by the 
Editor is a promise of an article in the next number on Dutch Folk Dances with 
extensive reference to English dances. From the same publisher comes the first part 
of The Columbia History of Music Through Ear and Eye, by Percy A. Scholes (1s. 6d.). 
Profusely illustrated by photographs and reproductions from old books, it is divided 
into five sections, each section exhibiting a certain medium of musical expression : 
choral music, instrumental music, the Elizabethan lute song, secular choral music, 


d i i 2B, 
Baa madrigal. This first volume takes us to the beginning of the seventeenth 
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POETRY 
oA Guide Book to Oblivion 


OWN here on earth, in conflict with his clay, 
] )consensing his behaviour day by day, 
Not altogether unconsciously, he makes 
A guide book to his else-unmapped mistakes. 


Hence, when his time-transmuted selves abate 
Their striding zig-zags, he will meditate, 
Retrace and reconcile, and understand 

Folly’s irrational footsteps on the sand. 


Studying the wayward workings of his heart, 

He’ll watch old obdurate quarrels from their start ; 
And find, in passions angrily reported, 

Richest reward where hope was racked and thwarted ; 
Perfecting, from each rashly written page, 

The portrait of his youth, with eyes of age. 


SIEGFRIED SASSOON 


““Thou Rememberest We are Dust” 


(Praeceptor Cantat, Princeton, 1930). 


GAIN, 
As of the night and the rain, 


In at my door 
They come, and the floor 
Gleams with the drops they throw 
From their hats and coats. And the glow 
Of new life fills 
My deep shadowed room, and thrills 
Me, and the zest 
Of youth wakes in my breast. 
The musical din 
Breaks, as they come in, 
The obdurate silence, and I 
Laugh too, not knowing why : 
Heart-breaking noise, 
The courageous laughter of boys ! 


Io 
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** Come in,” I say ; 

“I was hoping for this. To-day 

Has been long, and my eyes 

Are sick of all books ! ”—They are wise,— 
These boys, wiser than books ; they know 
More than knowledge ; they throw 

Light in dark places ; their mirth 

Is the salt that savours the earth. 

As I speak, they come in, 

They sit down, anywhere— 

They begin, 

I lie back in my chair, 

Smoking, and listen, until 

My turn comes, and I fill 

The shadows with sound, and I tell 

My seven old stories I know so well, 
Having told them so often before. 

They do not think me a bore 

As my colleagues have thought : 

And they match me with tales they have brought 
From the four winds of the earth 

To the increase of wisdom and mirth— 


Seattle has news 

Of ships from Cathay ; Syracuse 

Of a strange new Persephone sings ; 

And the loud wings 

Of Los Angeles flutter high 

Over an ominous sky. 

Denver of mountain, Omaha of plain, 

Mould their new cycles, and again 

Ulysses, the old liar, is undone ; 

Galveston 

Laments the sea’s havoc and the unruly sun ; 
New Orleans lends authentic circumstance 
To incredible romance ; 

And Pittsburg dares, 

Wrapped in her coal-black airs, 

To vie with burning Troy 

In the quick mind and slangy speech of a boy. 


I listen and wonder and wish them all 
“ Long life !”’-—Suddenly, on the wall 
Over their heads, above the case 

Of books, I see a young face, 


. 
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POETRY II 


White, staring, expressionless, yet 
Sad, perhaps, that I could forget : 
And I see 

A dozen faces, staring at me, 
Unseeing, expressionless, yet 

Sad, maybe, that I could forget ! 

But no, 

They would not have it other than so ! 


I listen, and wonder, and wish them all 


~ “ Long life !”’ But once more to the wall 


I turn my eyes and there behold 

The joy, the doom, the glory, of youth unfold— 
One white face smiles, and grows stern 

In smiling ; and smouldering fires burn 
In the eyes ; fear in the eyes 

Flares into courage, and the wise 

Fire of knowledge comes with strength, and I see 
The unquenchable light of death and victory, 
Then only the white face again, 

White and dull, as after great pain. 

I have not forgotten ! Again they laugh 

As I stare stupidly at the photograph. 

Yes, even as they 

Talk and laugh, did those of yesterday : 
Now ever simple, perfect, sublime, 
Beyond the reach of Time ! 

O God, in whom War is 

As well as peace, can this 

Be yet the Divine Will ? 

O God, in whom Hate still 

Struggles with Love, can we 

Hope to determine Thee ? 

O God, of whom our trust 

Is that Thou art lust 

Of life and courage of youth, 

As well as increasing truth, 

And widening hope, persevering charity, — 
Lo, now, but dimly understanding we, 
Cry upon Thy name. We deem 

Of Thee as what we seem 

Ourselves. Thou dost encompass us. 
Thou art brave in us, and generous 

To boys who could not choose 

But give, lest all should lose, 

And gave themselves. 
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Above the shelves 

The fading photograph ! 

And these new boys—who laugh— 
In them is the same power 

To charge the final hour 
Unbroken. They, too, 

Are of the elect, the true 

Warders of light 

And challengers of the night. 

I fold them all within my mind : 
No city of ours shall find 

Her new-sped sons less than the ones who died, 
Than those, the crucified, 

Who died that other year, 

And once laughed with me—here. 


FRANK MACDONALD 


Good-bye to these Fair Days 


OOD-BYE to these fair days ! 
But when, in days far hence, 
Memory keen-eyed strays, 
Thy last remaining sense, 


As to the exile home, 
As to the blind man light 
Remembered, may they come 
To pain and bless thy sight. 


G. ROSTREVOR HAMILTON 


Lines 
(To Mr. X., an intermittent defender of prisoners at Assizes.) 


HAVE been asked, but do not know the answer : 
Will you be frank and tell me if you can, sir, 
Why a poor devil, being in the stew, 
Should put the lid on it by briefing you ? 
L. E. WHARTON 


oe gle 
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CANNOT come ; there have been earthquakes there, 
My ruined house I dare not see, 
And ghosts, I know, still haunt the troubled air ; 
Can such a place be safe for me ? 


As one who, waking in the startled night, 
Hears firing in the street below, 

Rises in horror at the sudden fight, 
And prays that it may quickly go, 


So, I, who many months have put fear by, 
Plead that you will not ask again, 

Plead not to meet the marksman memory,— 
Lest by his shots my peace be slain. 


R. J. F. LEHMANN 
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Death in Leamington 


HE died in the upstairs bedroom 
By the light of the ev’ning star, 
Which shone through the plate-glass window 
From over Leamington Spa. 


Beside her the lonely crochet 
Lay patiently and unstirred, 

But the fingers that would have worked it 
Were dead as the spoken word. 


And Nurse came in with the tea-things, 
Breast-high ’mid the stands and chairs, 
But Nurse was alone with her own little soul 

And the things were alone with theirs. 


She bolted the big round window, 
She let the blinds unroll, 

She set a match to the mantel, 
She covered the fire with the coal, 


And “ Tea ! ” she said in a tiny voice, 
“Wake up ! It’s nearly five ! ” 

Oh ! chintzy, chintzy cheeriness 
Half dead and half alive ! 


Do you know that stucco is peeling ? 

Do you know that the heart will stop ? 
From those yellow Italianate arches 

Do you hear the plaster drop ? 


Nurse looked at the silent bedstead 
And the grey, decaying face, 

As the calm of a Leamington ev’ning 
Drifted into the place. 


She moved the table of bottles 
Away from the bed, to the wall ; 
And, tiptoeing gently over the stairs, 
Turn’d down the gas in the hall. 


JOHN BETJEMAN 


ee ee 
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TEN BLOCKS NORTH 
By LENNOX ROBINSON 


VERY morning (no, not every morning, for of course in a club 

people did go and come so much but for at least three mornings) 

the voice next door had called out: ‘‘ What’s the weather like, 
: /Paddy ? do I need my fur coat ?”’, and valet-Paddy’s voice—was 
it the Limerick he claimed to be or was it Jew ?— chimed punctually back: 
“I don’t think so, sir, not this morning, sir.”” Goodness knows you had to 
shout that sort of question in this so low club, ascrap of sky just difficultly 
glimpsed craningly high up, story above story (did you speil it with an e ?) 
of buildings abutting and abutting, but what use now in calling, six-thirty 
in the evening, Paddy gone home and besides you had been out, you knew, 
and it wasn’t really cold, and you could (for Dudley wouldn’t be there 
to-night, he who had spoken so seriously—kind careful Dudley—about 
not abandoning waistcoat in December New York) risk the soft white silk 
shirt and coat—overcoat very warm. And the theatres were always so hot, 
yet you mustn’t “dress”’: that was unnecessary and would embarrass 
guest, just the dark blue tweed which with white silk shirt did look almost 
dress. And one always wore a black tie, so that was all right, and nothing 
now but coat to slip on, black soft hat (unwearable gloves, shrunk in amateur 
wash in Atlanta and too hot for generous Hazel’s fur ones) and now open 
window, risking smuts, turn off radiator, switch off lights—but, God, the 
address, the address, the address ! 
_ Serious, the way names, addresses, faces kept fading and fading. The 
awful incident of Mister Howe who lived at Pike Street, Cincinnati. The 
dearest man, such a sweet generous friend and you wrote to him after his 
wonderful hospitality as “‘ Pike,” and though it was passed over as a joke 
and he and you laughed at it as one laughs very loud and falsely when a 
friend says some crude indecent thing just to pretend that it didn’t hurt 
but oh it did it did, and you mixed up Windsor with Oxford and don’t know 
to this day which place you visited and lectured in at seven-thirty in the 
evening and actually at eight next morning in the chapel (undenomina- 
tional, of course) on the Abbey Theatre. Yet Oxford-Windsor was wonder- 
ful, for suddenly, unexpectedly formal for all its undenominationalism ; 
the little dinner-party where for the first only time in the States you were 
destined to “take in” your grey-haired hostess. You liked that old- 
fashioned formality if only some damned little drawing-room chair hadn’t 
got between you and her just when the moment came to offer the right 
arm and there was silly confusion and all the nice formality broke into 
pieces like a smashed old-fashioned vase. Still a very long grace (grace, I 
mean a blessing) more or less stuck the pieces together again, and there 
was that awkward attractive young professor’s wife on your right . . . but 
all the time the address, the address which of course was safely tucked away 
in the pocket-book. Ten blocks north, that was easy to remember, then 
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two blocks east of Fifth Avenue and the number—no, mustn’t say it © 
aloud, very private, better write it on a slip of paper. Trouser pocket. 

If, since you came up to dress, the clerk had been changed you looked in . 
pigeon-hole R. for letters. If not, you didn’t. Silly, but felt he grinned if © 
you looked and looked and didn’t find. A word with Irish elevator-man 
(comes on at four goes off at midnight) only the inevitable weather : “ How ~ 
are you liking this weather, Mr. Robinson ? ” and how he had acted once — 
in the Queen’s Theatre in Dublin; the same clerk in the office, so cut 
pigeon-hole R. dead ; then the double doors, the street and half a block — 
east to Fifth. | 

But at the corner turn and look across forty-fourth at the great Guaranty 
Trust building. Smile inevitable, laugh just decently smothered. ‘There 
it stood, vast, towering, now quiet of course but in daytime all tricked out 
with janitors and glass-topped tables and grave bank officials and little 
grilles like confessionals each with a name carefully brass-printed : “ Mr. 
Snigson,” ‘“‘ Mr. Bigson,” ‘‘ Mr. Blumenthal.’’ Even now lights were 
burning brightly so that cops all night could peer and peer and watch for 
thieves, listen for jemmys, steel-saws, and of course night-watchmen and 
night-watchmen and night-watchmen and all—all—because there were 
somewhere behind locks and bars and water-tight air-tight fire-tight 
burglar-tight safes $265 dollars of mine. Not there of course, not there 
only for me these fire-tight etceteras but still truly for my dollars only did 
the Guaranty Trust exist for me, to cash absurd cheques for fifty dollars, to 
receive equally absurd lodgements for fifty-eight dollars 21 cents ; yes, 
stand at the corner, laugh and laugh. 

Ten blocks north, two and a half blocks east. How to do it ? It could be 
done in so many ways. One way, one amusing game was to follow the 
traffic lights, make three blocks north when they allowed you, then, when 
stopped, cross east, then three blocks north again, then east—the knight’s 
move, but how one had always hated chess. Yet curiously by thus dodging 
the traffic lights (using them that is) he felt that he was getting something, 
gaining something. Ridiculous. For what did he gain? Four minutes, 
five minutes, and what could be done with such a period of time in New 
York ? Nothing. Nada. Niente. 

The other game was better ; it was to play for pure pleasure, the pleasure 
of the shops. Yet here again he had to discriminate, choose carefully. 
There, four, five, six blocks up Fifth Avenue was that art shop with the 
lovely picture with the scrawled signature—was it a scrawled “ Hen- 
derson ” ?—and he had known a Henderson, an artist years ago in Chicago 
and he had gone to New Mexico, there had come just one picture-card— 
and this picture seemed New Mexicoish. But he hadn’t had the courage 
to enter the shop and enquire, so very select, you know, velvet curtains and 
Just one picture in the window and hovering in the dusk of the shop a 
morning-coated young man faultless. Anyway he had looked at the picture 
_ three times and walking north on Fifth exposed him to the cheap little shop 


which was beginning to insinuate, whereas crossing at once to Madison 
meant perfection after perfection. 
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So, kind green suddenly shining, he crossed Fifth but couldn’t resist 
walking just two blocks north for the sake of the shoe-shop, for Ria’s sake. 
For she had so hooted at its beauty. Truly—not having a shoe-fetish— 

he hadn’t noticed its beauty but she had because it was all devoted to men’s 
shoes. Imagine, she had hooted, all that fuss about men’s shoes! So ever 
since he had noticed it, and yes it was stunning, as stunning as anything on 

Fifth or Madison and honesttogod all men’s shoes. He loved it now for 
the sake of its beauty and masculinity and because an Irish girl had hooted 

at it, so it must be seen, genuflected to and passed by. 

_ But after it, which turn into Madison ? Any turn was good but one turn 

was best. But he didn’t know it, never had he been able to find it after 

that night he had seen Laura Wilck home and she had said: “This way, 
though the other’s shorter, but there’s a shop with such lovely dresses.” 

‘Though it was eleven-thirty at night the shops were of course still beauti- 

fully lit, but then she terrifyingly said: ‘‘ Guess which it is.””. That was awful. 
It put one’s whole judgment of dress.and.of women at stake. It was like 
those moments when nice boy at Eton-Harrow-Uppingham presents 

photograph of school eleven-fifteen and you are expected unerringly to 
pick him out and everyone in same cap same shorts same photographic face. 
The shop couldn’t of course be the first shop with the rather crude cerise 

and black, nor the second second-rate Spanish, but the third ?—oh, he 

hesitated, he hesitated, for how good the dove-grey was but she helped him— 
nice Laura—said: “‘ It is good but wait, wait ;” andin the end came kindly 
to his rescue, said, shouted, “‘ Now ! ” yet fell at once into disappointment 
for those two reds did not blend, no, they didn’t blend, but dear God, 
that white ! Flounce over flounce and not short, snow, Pavlova years ago 
‘in the Death-of-the-Swan—no, Victoria years agoer dancing with Mel- 
bourne. Thus one stood transfixed, New York, eleven thirty pip emma 
and gazed back and back to the Palace Theatre that matinee when Mordkin 
didn’t appear (because he had bitten Pavlova’s ear) nineteen-ten ?—and so 
little Victoria and queer Melbourne. 
_ Annoying, that turn as one would from Fifth never again could that 
shop be found. To-night there was the picture-shop with the little Rubens, 
the perhaps Gainsborough, the shop with the wonderful smoking-suits— 
ot terribly expensive either but to wear how—when—where ? And now 
fadison at last and north, north, north, past the restaurant which “ went 
1” for vegetables and had the most amazing Brussels Sprouts in the win- 
dow, incredibly white celery, turnips like pearls, on, on to fifty-fourth. 

- Cross Madison first when the lights show green. That woman two nights 
‘before at the club, all a-click, on wire, nice but how he got against her. 
Because she hated Antheil, because she hated Verdi ? No, no, some other 
leeper reason. The new composers must have something, she said, and 
she didn’t quite say “ a message,” she wasn’t as banal as that, but she said 
New York is so hurried and you said no, no, no, New York is the slowest 
city in the world (you were waiting now with infinite Eastern patience to 
cross Madison), in what other city, you cried, could you take forty minutes 
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on a bus to travel three quarters of a mile, in what other city do chauffeurs 
take out books and start to read them—Einstein, Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
Van Dine, Godknowswho—until lights go green? But she smiled so 
tiredly and said: “I am afraid I have to go on,” (accenting the I) trying to 
make you feel idle though indeed you were going on that night, that mid- 
night, to Pittsburg. There, green at last so cross now and take a chance on 
the next two blocks north and then mount the queer wooden bridge. _ 

You stopped, you looked over it down, down to bare virgin (why virgin ?) 
rock. Anyway to rock and to an old bearded man by a great flaring fire. A 
forty or four hundred or four thousand apartment house was to be super- 
imposed on that rock—the placard told you so—and looking down, your 
hand on the crude wooden railing, it was easy, damned easy to sentimental- 
ise. That rock on which would rest so many hundreds of rooms and bath- 
rooms (5 apartments and 3 baths), so much love, hate, mediocrity, elevators, 
Irish boys for ever going down and up, up and down, fifth floor, messanine, 
ground floor. It was dangerous to get sentimental about that bare rock 
for you had no education ; Gerald, for instance, Gerald would know to a 
thousand years’ hairbreadth when it had heaved itself out of the sea (if 
it ever had) but what did you know ? No more than this splintering board 
beneath your hand (damn those cheap shrunken gloves you had bought in 
Dublin), so better let the rock rest in peace unslobbered over and cross 
the bridge and go north, north. 

But careful, for one could not be too careful with one’s feet in civilized 
New York. At first the shoes were blamed, then it must be one’s own 
stupidity, but after the first rain the streets themselves gave themselves 
beautifully away, smiled up candidly to you in great shining puddles. The 
buildings were so beautifully svelte, so soignée but the streets themselves—! 
You forgave Seventh Avenue, it of course, poor darling, was suffering from 
a new subway, was having its face lifted, but Fifth and the decorous streets 
to right and left—what excuse could be made for them ? Remember 
that ghastly moment not a week ago, a stone’s-throw from this aim, goal, 
restaurant, Italian speak-easy, when Mary (between you and Jim) just in a 
second crumpled and fell. And you thought suddenly, terrified and yet 
such a glory: “ Dead, like that, suddenly, O lime-white woman, golden- 
tressed”’ (Robin Flower from the Gaelic, for you had always thought of her 
like that) but ten seconds later it was clear, this horrible betraying hole in 
the pavement (no, sidewalk) and darling Mary’s stocking all torn and her 
beautiful leg cut and bleeding. So back to her hotel and you in fury want- 
ing to cry aloud to passers-by, to elevator-men, to all New Yorkers: “‘ You 


—you—do you know what you have done, you with your cracked broken 


streets you have cut the most beautiful leg in New York?” But they 
wouldn't care, so walk carefully, carefully. 


Yet why carefully ? For what did it matter now or twenty years hence ? — 


Life was three-quarters over and what was it, what had it ever been but a 
terror, something one woke at night sweating over and listening to the 
Dalkey waves ? But, thank God, they were there, those waves, and how 
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lovely, how wonderful at late night, in pyjamas, to grope down the rocks 
and find the moon-lit sea or better still the sea black like black velvet, the 
only light the queer phosphorescent glitter where wave and rock met. 
And strip naked and plunge in—oh, so warm this October night—the 
fourth—my birthday, and head for the far-off lights of Bray and (so weak a 
swimmer) to fail just far enough from shore never to get back. George had 
said that there was something in your horoscope which made the sea 
‘dangerous to you, but “dangerous ” might be only in the sense of this 
conspiracy to keep you living, the sea might be in the end your best, your 
only friend. And what—why—was it wrong to think thus? Love and 
death, could one ever escape such thoughts ? But now, suddenly, the small 
low house between the two big apartment houses and from trouser pocket 
pull out the number. Yes, right, right. So down the three stumbling steps 
and push the bell and all inside springs to light and life. Rosa to take your 
coat (25 cents when leaving), Giuseppe, Angelo, (imaginary names) but 
Angelo had been with King Edward years and years ago at Carlsbad and 
now George Rex was trying to die or trying not to die in London and 
there she was already waiting and you were five minutes late because of 
the rock and the Dalkey sea and Mary’s beautiful bleeding leg and this 
evening must be gone through—why must ?>—oh yes, must, must, so two 
bacardis please and, yes, that sole and then some cheese and coffee (maybe 
-she’d rather a steak but she won’t say so) and then the theatre—got the 
tickets ? yes, here, here—but still why, why, why ? 
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SECURITY 


By FREDERICK WATSON 


HE week-end party at Sparrow Court were all extremely well- 
known to one another, and could therefore afford to be frank. 
There was Sir John and Lady Bagshaw who had claimed distant 
cousinship with Wilfred Merrilees so long that it was increasingly 
difficult to remember they were no more than very present guests. There 
was Captain Jack Winterton who would have been extremely hurt had 
anyone even hinted that he looked on Sparrows as a home from home, 
there was Colonel Whiteheart, and there was Major Mainprice. In the 
vicinity there was also dear Mr. Pawlow the Vicar, and Anthony Truby the 
local physician, who made it his personal mission to watch over Wilfred 
during the inevitable nerve storms when he was engaged upon his great 
epic poem The Soil. The place of aspirin in modern verse has never 
- received the serious study it deserves. 
Then there were those others who motored up from nowhere in par- 


ticular, and having played tennis motored off nowhere in particular, and 


were not even seen by Wilfred who took no part in juvenile sports and pas- 
times. Wilfred Merrilees was, in a word, the perfect host. He possessed 
all the fragrance of obvious wealth conducted on communistic ideals, a 
pleasant contempt for the activities of his satellites, and a reluctance to 
marry. Moreover Sparrows was a wonderful place with no alert and 
elderly relatives haunting the pergolas, his staff, like his table, was super- 
lative, there were no social duties whatever, and each bedroom had its own 
bath with constant hot water. (Breakfast was never served downstairs.) 

It would have been admitted, of course, by the house party that the 
primary cause of Wilfred’s supreme excellence lay in his monastic spirit. 
So long as he busied himself with poetry and remained a bachelor civilisa- 
tion in Sparrows was secure. One must be honest—at least when one 
must. But it was a subject so absolutely fundamental that, like religion, it 
was best brooded upon in silence. And yet as each year found Wilfred 
older, a trifle stouter and more effulgent in his benevolent despotism, the 
spectres of ruin and chaos were banished, and without a ripple, but with 
tender loyalty to the legend of the house, the permanent guests sent their 
things to the wash, and had them back again, and never met before luncheon 
and wondered sometimes if it would not be a jolly good thing if the papers 
—especially the Sunday ones which always had some frightful revelation 
of social upheaval—were not cancelled altogether. 

It was consequently more than a surprise, and caused something less 
temperate than mere uneasiness, when Pinyon the butler handed that tele- 
gram to Colonel Whiteheart. It was from Wilfred, who, after a few days in 
town, was very properly returning home. But it was rather more than that. 
It is enough to say that, exchanging a horrified glance with Pinyon, the 
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Colonel sought the Major. Both had seen frontier service. They knew 

when the bugle (or whatever it was) sounded. In fact old Whiteheart, who 

tesided in the tower and looked after the Sparrows pheasants (as Wilfred 

did not shoot), both rearing and killing them with a soul above any emolu- 
‘ments beyond food and wine and whisky and cigars and all that sort of 

thing, had a long conference with Mainprice who looked after the Sparrows 

water (as Wilfred did not fish), both ordering and killing trout and salmon 
without any thought of any emoluments beyond those absolute bedrock 

Necessities to which the proudest head must bend. Both these gentlemen 
had agreed long ago, without a single amendment or addendum or any dis- 

turbance whatever, that it was their duty, carried out quietly and yet with- 

out compromise, to protect Wilfred against the unscrupulous greed and 

“predatory instincts of designing matrons. Once a woman set up her claim 
in Sparrows where were they ? Well, speaking quite bluntly, old White- 
heart was in an upper back room behind Marble Arch, and Mainprice 
was with a disagreeable sister who enjoyed wretched health on the front at 
Southsea. 

__It was consequently with a sense of a struggle for absolute survival, one 
of those decisive battles historians vapour about, that they glared at that 
telegram in which Wilfred said in the most offhand way that he was bring- 
ing down Mrs. Darrell and her daughter Anne. 


Ree II. 

_ Wilfred had written that wire with considerable apprehension. As a 
“matter of fact he had tried to dash off a lively little note several times during 
the preceding two days. But he could not make it spontaneous. It was 
either laboured, apologetic, or explanatory. As he wrote he saw the gnarled 
visage of Whiteheart regarding him with unmistakable indignation, or 
-Mainprice with the flame of salvage smouldering in his jaundiced eyes. 
He could, of course, have telephoned. To do Wilfred justice he never 
‘gave such an intrepid idea a second thought. So he wired. He spent two 
ours constructing it and when the train was due to leave he let it go. 

_ In the carriage he listened in a dream to the melodious voice of Joyce 
‘Darrell. He maintained an aching smile which ebbed and flowed. He 
heard nothing. He was picturing the scene when they all got out at 
“Sparrows. He knew the kind of look Pinyon would give them on the thresh- 
‘old. Pinyon was a very superlative butler. He conducted the amenities 
of Sparrows with a far greater vision, diplomacy, and sheer efficiency than 
any living statesman in the performance of his far less delicate responsi- 
bilities. In Pinyon’s hands reposed the ultimate realities. He stood between 
Sparrows and that terrible outer world of domestic desolation and diabolical 
‘cuisines. Pinyon spelt peace. Without Pinyon the kingdom of content 
was doomed. Upon such frail issues does human happiness exist. _ 

‘ Wilfred knew too well Pinyon would never countenance matrimony. 
‘That was the acid truth. He also knew that his devoted court would regard 
the introduction of the Darrells in the same spirit of Christian charity 
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as a bull terrier applauds the insidious overtures of a pekinese upon his 
luncheon. They would be very difficult. But they were not indispensable. 
It was Pinyon who mattered. Without Pinyon, only his Art was left, and 
although rumour has it that the most tragic poetry is wrung from an empty 
stomach, Wilfred had done his best work on a little sea trout, sweetbreads 
in aspic, mushrooms on toast, and chilled Bollinger. 

The train raced on. In the corner Anne (a dark intense girl who con- 
tributed highbrow stuff to precious monthlies) talked in her vibrating 
contralto of what Wilfred could do if he bared his soul. She spoke of dis- 
cipline, of the hard road to pure self-effacement. She offered him a nut 
and cracked some with her white young teeth. Wilfred was considerably 
stirred. He forgot Sparrows and was confronted with a vision of the future. 
When the attendant came with his cheery howl of ‘First Lunch Please,” 
Wilfred, who was peckish, met the appealing gaze of Anne and refused it 
before he noticed Joyce was already on her feet. She looked particularly 
pretty as she nodded to them and went away. A level-headed and charming 
creature, thought Wilfred reluctantly, but not of the heroic mould. After 
all if one thinks in capitals Art is Life. But there was such a thing as com- 
promise. He could prove his point. To be brief, Wilfred took down his 
despatch case. Before he proposed to her he decided to reveal to Anne 
(who was a mere child) that there was no need for him to dash his head on 
the amenities, that he reached his greatest moments, his finest transports of 
genius, by other paths than mere penury and peanuts. He would read her 
some stanzas of his great epic poem The Soil which he had just published 
under the favourable pseudonym of Roland Montravers. In it was that 
remarkable line: ‘ The moonbeam haunts the shadow of the garnered 
corn ”’—which old Whiteheart, all aglow with alcohol, had said reminded 
him of the best in Gray’s Elegy except it had more punch, and was in fact 
in quite another street. 

“This will make you laugh,” remarked Anne. She had opened one of 
those very modern critical reviews which in Wilfred’s opinion are a 
mistake. 

With a sigh he laid down the manuscript of The Soil. If one is a poet 
one comes to know that there are times and seasons for the proclamation 
of verse, and also times and seasons when even the sonnets of Shakespeare 
would fall pretty flat. 

es x want to speak to you, Anne,” he said, a faint flush creeping into his 
cheeks. ; 

“Hold on a minute,” she interrupted with an oblivion to his state of 
emotion which disturbed him. “‘ Listen to this 

“ Listen to what ? ” he asked with a note of exasperation. 

“This review,” she chuckled in that musical note which had first won 
Wilfred’s adoration. For the first time it seemed to him just a little cynical. 
As a contented man he detested cynicism. 

“ T love this bit,” she was saying, and read : 

““ The fact that the author aspires so low does not explain or mitigate the 
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grovelling obeisance of his work to all that is conventional, trite, and 
sloppy. An entire absence of original thought is unfortunate, especially 
as we gather this book is only a forerunner, but to glory in mediocrity 
calls for judgment. There is a line which might be taken for a cruel 
parody of the author by the author. It runs, or should we say shuffles 
in the words : ‘‘ The moonbeam haunts the shadow—” ’ ” 

“Stop,” commanded Wilfred. He was in an instant a shaken and 
buffeted man. For months on end he had lived a peaceful, harmless 
existence, giving a certain amount of innocent happiness to a number of 
people and even bodily nourishment to some, a popular and helpful figure 
in the village, a generous subscriber to the organ fund, the Hunt, and the 

village cricket team. A genuine lover of the English soil. Perhaps nothing 
‘more. At the same time nothing less. And now this. It was in the nature 
of a heart thrust. 

With immeasurable rage and mortification he regarded Anne, and was 
Staggered by her thin ungenerous features. A mean horizon. A small 
soul. How could he ever have imagined she was beautiful ! Different 
altogether from her mother. 

*“ What venomous young toad wrote that illiterate trash ? ’’ he asked with 
an unhappy laugh. 

_ Her brows jerked together at once. Temper ? She had quite evidently 
_a devil of a temper. 

_ “YT was the venomous young toad,” she replied, ‘‘ but I think even 
Roland Montravers would not call it illiterate.” 

 “ Pardon me,” said Wilfred, rising, “‘ he does.” 

_ With that admirable parting shot he left the carriage and carrying his 
manuscript case with him walked stiffly to the luncheon car. 


Il. 

It was as refreshing as iced champagne on a thundery summer night to 
ee Joyce alone at her luncheon. What a blessed relief to have found out 
before it was too late. Something about Anne—possibly her youth— 
possibly her chatter about Art—had almost brought him to ruin. He had 
ctually decided to alter his whole mode of life, surrender Pinyon and all 
e stood for, live in an attic on farinaceous foods, and all for what ? To 
ear his work derided to his face. 

Sitting down opposite Joyce Darrell he marvelled at his temporary 
nsanity. Here was a woman of his own age, very charming, very natural, 
and with a proper sense of the colour of life. Spiteful people said she lived 
or food. What a cruel and abominable canard ! Where some people sought 
harmony in nature or music, she captured it in those rare concords of 
delicacies which made her luncheons and dinners the purely intellectual 
_ meeting-place of all the fat celebrities of London. 
Even now—even in a railway luncheon car where the same menu is 
“equally deplorable at three-and-six and half-a-crown, Joyce Darrell had made 
the best of things. She had seen the chef when the dinner came on. He 
rie 
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had, or course, no knowledge of cooking, but he would do his best. It was 
not permitted, but he would see. The waiters who apparently oil the wheels 
before luncheon would also conceal their hands as far as possible. The 
wine would be iced. It was inevitably a frightful meal, but with the grapes 
she had brought, and a tepid liqueur with her coffee it was not insupport- 
able. It is good to be a pioneer now and again. It affords one the recom- 
pense of anticipation, which is after all the only harmless aperitif in life. 

Joyce Darrell had finished. She had been hungry and was now appeased. 
At his suggestion she had a second liqueur, and now sat regarding him with 
her affectionate violet eyes. That she liked him he was well aware. But he 
had made no secret that his attentions had been directed towards Anne, 
and to get rid of Anne had for Joyce its considerable compensations. 
Every mother will understand. 

Sitting there Wilfred simmered for a time in speechless rage. He 
ordered a double brandy and soda and some biscuits. Then, having dashed 
it off with the utmost abandon, he savagely chewed a biscuit and took out 
The Soil. In a state of abstraction his eye lingered upon a familiar 
stanza. How the lines bit into the deepest corners of the heart! ‘They were 
smooth and deliberate as a heron’s flight. Surely that was real art. Sudden- 
ly the truth blazed before him. It is only the normal mind which can 
appreciate great verse. ‘That is the touchstone unstained by prejudice or 
cynicism or jealousy. ‘The artist does not want criticism, He thrives on 
appreciation. It was a woman like Joyce who could minister to his genius. 

He knew then he had arrived at the real crisis of his life. He would read 
to her. He enquired if it would bore her frightfully. She gave a little start 
—like a minute shake of herself—when he broke the news. She expressed 
her absolute delight. She murmured that she had never dared to ask him. 
It was Anne who was so clever. But she had a positive passion for poetry, 
and she had always known he could—if he really wished—move the world 
to tears or laughter. ; 

Now it must in common fairness be mentioned that Joyce Darrell had 
lunched, enjoyed a half-bottle of sauterne, a couple of liqueurs, and that, 
as it was a piping summer day, the heating was on and the fan out of order. 
One wants to be fair. It should also be remembered that Wilfred—tlike 
the poets on the wireless—had about as much acquaintance with elocution 
as a cathedral gargoyle with a Baptist chapel. Moreover he found it so 
difficult to refrain from breaking down at the sheer poignancy of his stuff 
that he took refuge in a restrained monotone considerably lower than the 
somnolent rotation of the corridor wheels. 

“ Here,” he said, “‘ is where I stand or fall—”’ | no 

With those prophetic words and without looking up, he read steadily. 
The train rumbled on, the sun blazed, the attendants having rushed the 
passengers back to their carriages, regaled themselves at their leisure on a 
nice hot joint with a tub of roast potatoes. All the world was at peace. 

A single bead of perspiration gleamed on his brow when Wilfred reached 


in a kind of minor ecstasy his lines on the last furrow. He had worked in a 
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tremendous lot of stuff there. The rooks were going home, the cows were 
going home, the Vicar was going home, it was simply impossible for any- 
one not to get to grips with the fact that the church bell had struck five, 
when no man must work. 

Wilfred was approaching his big line. Twilight had deepened into 
night. In the village there was no sound except the drinkers of beer in the 
Golden Hoop-la. All was quiet with an intensity to which Wilfred had 
devoted ten days at Bournemouth with a private suite inclusive. And at 

_ that point stealing in on the ageing night had crept those immortal lines: 

“The moonbeam haunts the shadow of the garnered corn—”’ 

His voice quavered. Suddenly it failed him altogether, and through the 
silence broke unmistakably an incredible and alien sound. A snore. It 
_ ceased, and was followed in steady sequence as one wave follows another by 

the peaceful, disinterested, uncompromising snores of one who had slept, 
quite evidently, for a season ... 
_ Returning his great epic poem The Soil to his despatch case Wilfred 
_ rose and with one blasting glance went into the corridor. The train was 
already drawing up at his station. He alighted and passed hurriedly out. 


* * * 


On the threshold Pinyon was waiting. Behind him in the dusk of the 
hall loomed those faithful courtiers Whiteheart and Mainprice. The others 
_ could not bear the thought of it. They were packing their poor possessions 
_ upstairs. 

_ Pinyon flung one single raking glance into the car. 

- .“*T’m alone,” said Wilfred unmistakably. 

__ Pinyon made no sign. It was obvious the peril had passed, it might be 
_ for ever. Closing the door he shot the heavy bolt with a triumphant and 
~ emphatic clang, as though expelling for ever that inhospitable and grasping 
~ world which would lay sacrilegious fingers upon the good faith of Sparrows. 
“Tf I might take the liberty, sir, but when I was casting my eyes over 
_ the Daily Peril I saw a very favourable notice of The Soil, sir—.” 

_ Wilfred trembled. This was a home-coming indeed. A rush of gratitude, 
a sense of the voyager sighting harbourage surged through him. He 
beckoned to Whiteheart and Mainprice. 

_ ‘ My friends,” he said, taking their arms, “ let us make to-night a very 
special occasion, and after dinner I will read you The Soil.” 
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RIGHT OF WAY 


By H. W. FREEMAN 


ILLIAM LAYZELL first came to the parish in a caravan. 
He used to encamp on the little triangular stretch of green 
about a mile from the village, and having spent a day or two 
eB there hawking tin saucepans in the neighbourhood or making 
_clothes-pegs out of hazel twigs, he would move on to another pitch. After 
_a time, however, his visits became longer and more frequent. Layzell was 
Not a pure gipsy and the strain of house-dwelling blood in him was strong 
enough to make him turn from the vagrant life and hanker after a fixed 
_ place of abode. But cottages were not easy to get, his living was not over- 
_Temunerative and never having paid rent in his life before, he could not 
bring himself to do so now : patience was forced upon him. 
_ The pitch on the green gradually became permanent, the caravan 
Serving as a fixed headquarters from which he made his journeys in an old 
dogcart, hawking and dealing, or doing an occasional job of rat-catching. 
n course of time he knocked up a rough wooden shelter to house his pony 
and cart in winter-time. This was, strictly speaking, illegal because the 
‘green was common land: but the village people paid no heed. They no 
_ longer exercised their grazing rights on the green ; Layzell was as honest, 
quiet a neighbour as they could wish, and often quite useful to them. 
hen one winter the caravan, which was growing old, began to let in water 
proces the roof. Before repairing it, Layzell with his wife and only son— 
unlike his race he had not bred plentifully—took refuge in their cartshed 
or a few nights and discovered a taste for solid earth under their beds. 
The hut was strengthened and the caravan was not repaired. 
_ Some thirty years after his first appearance on the green—William was 
past sixty now—there was no trace of the long derelict caravan to be seen 
and the collection of sheds which William had erected bore a very fair 
“resemblance to an ordinary tarred weather-board cottage with stable and 
icken-house at the side, all set in the middle of a flourishing kitchen 
rden. His occupations too had acquired a much more settled character. 
e did much less hawking now and sold a good deal of vegetables and 
ultry to the shops in the neighbouring market town. One link with the 
ad he still preserved. Whenever any other gipsies came that way, they 
‘were always welcome to pitch on the green and take a bucket of water from 
‘his pond for their horses : but after one night William felt that he had done 
his duty by his race and they were encouraged to move on. William was a 
useholder now. ! 
One morning as he was feeding his chickens, he noticed a waggon come | 
» from the village and draw on to the green. A couple of men under the 
rection of the head gamekeeper from the Hall, a bad-tempered old man 
with a paralysed arm, began to unload a heap of posts and wire. William, 
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having stared at them for some time, put his hands in his pockets and 
sauntered over to them. 

‘“ What’s the job, Sam?” he asked casually, but full of inward appre- 
hension. > 

“ Going to put a fence round this bit of land,” replied the game-keeper 
shortly. 

What for ?” 

‘To keep the gipsies off,” said the gamekeeper. “ That stubble over 
there belong to Cap’n Hoylett and he’ve lost several birds lately. ” 

‘* But that’s common land,” protested William. 

‘ Maybe that is,” retorted the gamekeeper, “ but folks in the village are 
only too glad to have the gipsies kept off ; so Cap’n Hoylett’s a-doing it 
for ’em.” 

“Oh, is he ? ” sneered William. ‘“‘ I know all about that game. He want 
the green for himself, I know that, and he’ve got no right ; that’s common 
land.” 

“‘ T don’t care what that is,” growled the gamekeeper. ‘“‘ That’s a-going 
to be fenced : and I shouldn’t say too much if I was you or you might find 
your own bit of ground inside the fence too.” 

“That ain’t right, I tell you.”” William went back indoors, swearing to 
himself. 

A week passed and the fence was up. As soon as the workmen had dis- 
appeared, William and his son, Albert, issued from the garden with two 
axes and a pair of wire-cutters. They worked all through the night and 
dawn was breaking when they turned in to bed, leaving a litter of tangled 
wire and shivered posts on the green behind them. 

At mid-day the old gamekeeper arrived and stormed at them until his 
starched blue dickey broke loose from his waistcoat, flapping his withered 
arm with rage. William listened to him quietly enough, full of malicious 
satisfaction. 

“Tm within my rights,” he said, when he could get a word in, “‘ and 
eee you get excited. You know what'll happen if you have another 
stroke.” 

The old man at length raged himself out and went away threatening. 

In due course William was prosecuted, not for hewing down the squire’s 
fence, but for encroaching upon the common land and building a house 
upon it. He consulted a lawyer and awaited the issue with serenity. It 
emerged from the case that William was a “ squatter,” that he had en- 
croached upon the common land, but since no one had questioned his 
tenure of the plot for the twenty years and more that he had occupied it, 
he could not be disturbed now: the house and land were his for good. 
Such was the law, and so indisputable that it was idle for the squire to carry 
the case any further. He made one more attempt to put a fence round the 
green, but William and his son hewed it down once more. Then he cut off 
their drinking water. The common pump was in the village, a mile away 
from the green by road: but by a short cut across a ploughed field and a 
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piece of the park belonging to the Hall it could be reached in less than ten 
minutes. ‘There was no doubt of the right of way, which William had used 
for more than twenty years, as he forcibly explained to the old gamekeeper 
_ who had been entrusted with the task of warning him off. William made 
preparation for another prosecution. Quite a simple affair, the lawyer said, 
if he could find witnesses to establish that he had used the footpath for 
twenty-one years. William returned to the village and began to canvass 
_ for witnesses, but he was grievously disappointed. No one in the parish 
would come forward to give evidence against the squire: they all held 
_ their cottages and a good many their employment at his favour. It was 
- ho use risking a prosecution under such conditions. William sullenly 
_ abandoned his right to the footpath and to save himself the trouble of 
oe _ fetching water from the village by road, he bought himself a filter and drank 
__ his own pond water. The squire had won this time, but William did not 
forget his defeat. 
~ __William Layzell looked out of his cottage window at the old gamekeeper 
__ who was sticking thorn branches in the stubble across the green to prevent 
_ poachers from netting the game. William swore under his breath. Two 
- years of pond water had not disagreed with him—there were old people in 
_ the village who on principle drank nothing else: but the footpath across 
__ the stubble, long since ploughed up, still rankled with him. He balefully 
~ watched the doddering old man. It was time he was in the grave: they 
_ said another stroke would be the death of him. A useless race of men, 
_ gamekeepers, in William’s view ; all that woodcraft and quickness of eye 
- wasted in the service of people who were the poor man’s enemy, who 
- jostled him off their land and suspected every movement he made—all 
% because they wanted complete privacy to kill in abundance. The old man 
. seemed more unsteady than usual to-day : he was continually catching his 
_ foot in the stubble and almost tripping himself up. At length he:reached the 
4 lip of the ditch and stood for a moment, leaning on his gun. Then, as if 
_ seized with a sudden convulsion of pain, he raised his hand to his forehead, 
letting the gun drop, and reeled over into the ditch. William Layzell 
- strolled reflectively across the green with his hands in his pockets : if it 
- was a stroke indeed, there was no need to hurry. He found the old man 
stretched out along the bottom of the ditch,clawing feebly at the grass on the 
bank with his one good hand. His eyes were closed and his lips frothy. 
_ “ What’s the matter, Sam?” said William, looking critically down at 
him. : 
A vague flicker of consciousness returned to him and he half-opened his 
_ eyes. He struggled to speak. 
“Home, home,” was all he could say. ; Ey 
“ All right, we’ll take you home,” said William consolingly. “I’m now 
going to fetch the pony.” ; 
~~ He strolled back to the house and having drawn himself a glass of beer, 
~ sat down and lit his pipe. Ten minutes later he strolled back to the ditch. 
The old man was groaning, but his hand no longer moved. 
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“Sam !”’ called William. 

The old man opened his eyes. 

“Home,” he muttered. 

“ All right, Sam,” said William, “ we’re now catching the pony. The 
ditch ain’t wet.”’ 

William went back to the house and smoked for a full hour before re- 
turning to the ditch. The old man was quite still. William stepped down 
and felt his heart : it did not beat. He walked back to the garden where his 
son was lifting potatoes. 

“* Albert,”’ he said, ‘‘ go you and put the pony in the cart and look sharp. 
I’m a-taking the gamekeeper home. He ain’t well.” : 

Between them they carefully wrapped the dead body in an old tarpaulin 
and placed it in the bottom of the trap. William then took a large square 
hen-coop and putting three hens in it, laid it on top of the body. 

*¢ That cover it up like,”’ he said, “ don’t it, boy ? ” 

Albert nodded. 

“‘ Now, open that there gate for me,” he said. 

“ Ain’t you going by road, father ? ” Albert stared. 

“* Not me,” said William. ‘‘ Do you hurry up.” 

He drove off across the stubble along the line of the old footpath and 
through another gate into the little tongue of parkland which separated the 
stubble from the village. Half-way across he began to swear, for fifty yards 
away along the track he was following, he could see the squire, Captain 
Hoylett, approaching him with a gun under his arm; but he drove steadily 
on until they met. The squire seized William’s pony by the bridle. 

“What’s the meaning of this?” he shouted. ‘“‘ You know you’ve no 
right here on foot. What the devil are you doing in a cart ? ” 

“Your gamekeeper have bought these hins,” mumbled William, ‘‘ so 
I thought I’d bring ’em along.” 

“ Well, there’s the road, isn’t there ? ” raged the squire. ‘‘ I won’t have 
you driving on my park: I’ve had quite enough trouble with you already. 
Back you go, the same way as you came.” 

“ But that’s work for the Hall,” protested William, taking a pin from the 
lapel of his coat and calmly picking his teeth. 

“TI don’t care if it is,” replied the other. “‘ I’m going to see you off the 
place this minute. Besides I don’t know what we want with your hens at 
this time of year. Round you go!” 

“ All right,” grumbled William. ‘‘ Let me get down and turn her round. 
Stand clear of her hid: she’s uncommon fresh.” 

He clambered down from the cart as the squire moved aside, and pausing 
by the shaft to adjust a twisted trace, under cover of his body he drove 
the pin he was carrying full into the pony’s flank. She plunged for a 
moment and then, putting her head down, bolted off along the track for the 
opposite hedge. William made no attempt to stop her, but shaded his eyes 
with his hand and stared after her. 

“ Pve never knowed her do that afore,”’ he said. 
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“ Well, you are a fool,” said the squire irritably, “if you can’t look after 
your own horse. Why didn’t you go for her head ? ” 

William ignored the question. 

“Why, she’ve stopped now, sir,” he said, still gazing after his trap. 

“ There she is, a-nibbling the hedge by the stile.” 

“ Well, now you can go back the way you came to the road,” said the 
Squire, “ and then you can walk to the village and fetch your horse and cart 
back. [ll tie ’em up to the stile myself and you can think yourself lucky 

to get ’em back at all.” 

William laughed outright. 

“Oh, no, no, sir,” he said, “‘ it ain’t like that. I’m now going to fetch 
her myself.” 
_ “ T forbid you ! ” shouted the squire, losing his temper again. 
~ “ You can’t do it,” said William. 
me © Why can’t I?” 
_ “°Cause this is a right of way—I’ve just made it.” 
= What?” 
_ William carefully replaced the pin in the lapel of his coat. 
_ “Yessir,” he replied. ‘“ In that there cart is the dead corpse of old Sam, 
your gamekeeper—he had a stroke down at mine this morning—and now, I 
tell you, sir, this is a right of way, and as I carried him in a cart, that’s now 
-a right of way for carts as well as a footpath. So I reckon we’re quits.” 
William walked off to his pony, leaving the squire dumb with rage and 
amazement. 
It was all as he had said. There was something of ascandal about it, but 
the corpse had crossed the park, the right of way was definitely established 
it 


nd lest anyone should forget it, William Layzell took care to drive along 
a at least once a day, with a triumphant grin for the new head gamekeeper 
whenever he passed him. Captain Hoylett never crossed his path again, 
ut he made one last attempt to keep William off his land by turning an old, 
avage bull on to that part of the park. It was a subtle move, because al- 
though by law he was liable for any harm the bull might do, he was not 
able for it till it was done,and any compensation would be poor comfort 
or the sufferer. But even that did not daunt William Layzell. As soon as 
heard of it, he set out across the park with his son and both their guns, 
d when the bull attacked them, they shot it dead. After that they had the 
path to themselves and all the spring water they wanted. 
_ Ten years later William Layzell died, and his son, finding work in another 
istrict, sold the house and holding to a local agent, from whom it eventually 
passed into the hands of Captain Hoylett’s son, who had inherited the 
manor. The wooden house was pulled down, the garden along with the 
t of the green was enclosed and the right of the way to the village was 
ppressed once more without the raising of a single protest. 
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MR. THORNTON WILDER 


By E. G. TWITCHETT 


I 

R. THORNTON WILDER has published only four short 

books,* supplying to his hungry public perhaps 140,000 

words—about as many as are in Pride and Prejudice. Neverthe- 

less, in that small space he has done a very great deal. He has 
invented a minor literary form, written three novels different in kind from 
each other and from all other novels, and practised a new note in the 
writing of English prose. He has conceived and set out with a quite singular 
economy enough “ plots ” to keep a Balzac or a Zola going for a feverish 
decade. He has reduced his philosophy of life to two weighty “‘ messages ”’ 
and issued an ultimatum announcing resolutely that all his care has been, 
and shall be, only to deliver them. And he has explained his own work so 
well, implicitly and explicitly, that a critic is hardly called upon to do other 
than follow him round his intense little field, picking up cues in the 
capacity of chorus and calendar-maker. 

That so exquisite a writer and so intense an inventor should devote — 
his arts entirely to moral, as distinct from political, purposes is an admirable — 
but, in the present state of things, a rare characteristic. The cases of | 
Hawthorne and Melville, different in nearly all else, are here very similar. — 
Through a combination of qualities almost unheard of in England but not . 


uncommon in France, all Mr. Wilder’s virtues, even the tidy flamboyancy — 


of his prose and the pagan revels of his intellect, arise from this smack of | 
the evangelist in him. ! 
The desire to teach by writing came upon him at school, and took the 
preliminary form, as it frequently does, of a call to the drama. He possessed 
in reverie, he tells us, two theatres, one (a large one) to display the more 
improving classics, particularly Ibsen, the other (of more modest pro- 
portions) for his personal use during his probation as playwright. 
Repertory-making in the margins of his text-books encroached imperiously 
upon the hours appointed for the more mundane and pragmatical mathe- 
matics ; but of what service, indeed, are a and b and cin a world where few 
moral equations have been posed and not a single one solved ? Gradually, — 
never so fast as to catch up with the repertories, moral plays conditioned 
to the real as to the imaginary environment, very brief and very much to” 
the point, began to be written. The world of school, with a pressure not 
designed but very effective, had once again forced a strange new flower, 
and by 1915 a new literary form was modestly hiding from the glare of 
publicity : “the three-minute play for three persons,” called forth by 
natural selection to satisfy moral fervours seriatim, and to permit of one 
complete act of composition at one time amid the aridities of the class- 
room. ] 


3 The Bridge of San Luis Rey ; The Angel that Troubled the Waters ; 
The Woman of Andros. Longmans. 6s. each. 2 = e Waters ; and 
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For some years the form satisfied its inventor’s “ passion for com- 
pression,’ which, indeed, it may have done much to arouse. He wrote 
some forty playlets, as schoolmastered and schoolmaster, throwing them off 
_ one gathers, with the same rapt facility, upon much the same occasions, 

as the young poet throws off sonnets. The young writer was not only 
_ impatient of any necessity, which might occur in the business of writing, for 
_ tedious paragraph-making, bridging of gaps, connecting of links, pre- 
_ambles and tail-pieces; he found, to his lasting gratification, that 
such things were inadmissable in this genre of his. It was an unusual, 
_ some might hold an unpromising, exercise for a novelist, but it is safe to 
_ presume that without it we should have had no Bridge of San Luis Rey. 
_ The Angel that Troubled the Waters, a collection of sixteen of the playlets, 


4 


_ 1s a most interesting piece of workshop practice. 
a That is its chief value. The plays do not often satisfy the reader. In fact, 
they are hardly intended to do more than bring him swiftly up to a moral 
_ idea and abandon him to it. Within their morality the ideas are com- 
_mendably various. The inevitable eclecticism of creeds is hinted at ever 
so delicately in the scene of a showman and two worried manipulators 
laying the story of Proserpina with a jumble of marionettes, the doll 
Satan for Pluto, the Archangel Gabriel for Hermes and Noah’s Ark for 
Charon’s barge ; a poet about to be born pleads in the limbo of souls to be 
pared the ordeal ; Shelley appears before the curtain which is about to 
rise on The Master Builder and explains nervously that in part he wrote the 
lay. ‘These, and the majority of the playlets verge upon the philosophical, 
but few are of the essence of poetry. Childe Roland comes to the Dark 
Tower and dies while two symbolic girls (symbolic of fame, or perhaps of 
womanhood, it is immaterial) alternately gibe and cajole ; Mozart receives 
the hooded stranger and promises his Mass, jollity dropping into solemnity 
in a beautiful rallentando. In all, stray ends are intentionally left ; but 
all, the prime defect is uncontrollable and fundamental. Mr. Wilder, 
in spite of his powerful wit and sympathy, does not write good conversa- 
tion. He prefers to do the talking, or rather what a charming fashion has 
named “ the internal monologue,” himself, in his own authoritative person. 
e likes to be outside his characters, watching their surprising actions, and 
not inside, directing the intimacy of their spirits. The preference seems to 
€ constitutional. He sometimes goes to curious lengths to pretend the 
historical reality of his characters, apparently so that he may be relieved of 
ny possible necessity to pad out his detail. The reader is invited by stray 
nts to fill up all those parts of their existence which do not lie in the story. 
hus, even in The Bridge of San Luis Rey, where such devices are quite 
ncalled for, there is shone from time to time upon the old crabbed letter- 
riting Marquesa a sort of phantasmal projection of Madame de Sévigné. 
aintly recognisable feature starts up suddenly, as when Grignan in 
vence is introduced in a passing reference where any other place within 
ousand miles would have done as well. And then there 1s the queer 
z: F 
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appearance of Keats’ death-scene, modernised, in The Cabala—an 
isolated incident filling up an unessential halt in the action, which, I would 
wager, is a “ three-minute play ” brought in and paraphrased for the pur- 
pose of lending historical thickness to a Roman square and to reflect some 
flicker of eternal veracity upon its improbable inhabitants. 

The method of these three-minute plays—the conduct with mathematical 
economy, of a series of moral equations—is at the root of all his work. It 
may sound a bare process, but enlivened by his verbal genius it is far from 
that ; indeed, by a remarkable sleight of construction it is made the actual 
theme of The Bridge of San Luis Rey, the richest and most delightful of his 
books. “fe 


It is possible that Renan’s Drames Philosophiques, which Mr. Wilder 
certainly read either at school or shortly afterwards, provided some of the 
impetus that continued the dramatic vein so impressively. It is more than 
probable that the germ of The Cabala, the first of his long flights (it runs to 
no fewer than 187 pages) may be sought in Anatole France’s social novels, 
with their machinations over the finger-bowls and all-pervading sleekness 
of attitude. Perhaps it also owes a little to M. Gide. Henry James, of 
course, is somewhere behind it, and one can imagine him, who read so few 
novels with any comfort at all, regarding whole tracts of it with an approving 
gratitude. On the other hand, one can figure his petrified distress upon dis- 
covering that whenever the characters pass out of the story they re-enter it 
turned the wrong way round, like Mr. Plattner after his visit to the Fourth 
Dimension. 

These are the faults of a too insistent economy, and they are abetted in 


this case, by a difficulty inherent in the theme. Groups like this cosmo-. 


politan cabal of persons immensely rich, enormously civilised and pre- 
posterously interfering, do undoubtedly exist in real life, but contrive to do 
so without verisimilitude. The young American visitor to their web at 
Rome, comparatively poor, crude and shy, called in to assist their inter- 
ferences among themselves, and so not only provided with a thrilling set of 
moral problems—such noble questions as the sins and eventual suicide of a 


princely youth, and the shaking of the faith of a millionairess—but allowed — 


complete latitude to attempt their solution in an ideally amoral atmosphere, 
is the only consistent character in the story. The others remain consistent 
as symbols, perhaps, but tend to change kaleidoscopically in personal 
attributes and semblance of humanity whenever the story takes a new turn. 
Blair, the American scholar, aeoiitieel at the outset to perform both reader’s 
and author’s introduction tothe cabal, betrays an easy familiarity, derived 
obviously from his researches into the Renaissance, with the idea of the 
thing. Later, required by a flourish of economy to fall into the series of 
the Princess d’Espoli’s blond lovers, he grows great red hands and runs 
away. The sublime Cardinal Vaini, whose character is supremely well 
drawn for the greater part of the book, has a revolver fired over him and 
like a conjuror’s white rabbit, instantly becomes another creature. Mr. 
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Wilder insists upon using up his people. But if the characters suffer from 
the prevailing unrelenting economy, the writing gains amazingly. 
I am conscious of a certain recklessness in having claimed that Mr. 
_ Wilder has practised, and implied that he has produced, a new note in 
_ English prose. The note is not new, of course, in the sense that it has never 
been produced before, but in the sense that it is doubtful if it has ever been 
produced in such purity or such quantity as a matter of deliberate and 
reasoned intention. It is a small thing to be called an innovation, perhaps, 
but its results are singularly attractive. In essence it resolves into a de- 
termined avoidance of the word “ like,” together with a vigorous sweeping 
away of all the verbal hesitations which lead up to its use—the whole 
combined with a habit of metaphor. The result is an effect of extreme 
_ warmth and athletic nimbleness, of verbal flamboyancy combined with 
_ verbal accuracy. It is not by any means accidental or intermittent. It 
_ may be discovered, in fact it can hardly be overlooked, on almost any 
_ page of the novels. Thus : 
__ It was then that I discovered the first great attribute of our nature, namely that to 
; wish for a thing is to command it. It does not suddenly fall into your hand or 
4 descend in a rosy mist upon your carpet. But circumstances start a discreet ballet 
about you and the desired thing comes your way through the neatest possible 
imitation of natural law and probability. 


Perhaps it should be explained that in this passage a god is speaking of his 
_ divinity ; for at the end of the novel the cabal really does become a cabala. 
_ Mr. Wilder tones down his worldly brilliance into a kind of verbal trans- 
_ formation-scene in which we are invited to suspend disbelief and to con- 
sider, though only to consider, the Cabala as a set of avatars of the gods of 
Olympus, met in mortal symposium. Presumably this is done in order that 
-_ he may work out a few riders in the problems of omniscience and omni- 
_ potence. , : RA 
That the English language would be the richer for a little pruning is 
the second and minor of Mr. Wilder’s announced “ messages.”’ “ Since the 
time when I began to read,” he says in the self-revealing foreword to The 
_ Angel that Troubled the Waters : 
Thad become aware of the needless repetition, the complacency in most writing. 
_ Who does not know the empty opening paragraphs, the deft but uninstructive 
+ transitions, and the closing paragraphs that summarise a work and which are un- 
necessary to an alert reader? 
__ and again : aie , 
The art of literature springs from two curiosities, a curiosity about human beings 
pushed to such an extreme that it resembles love, and a love of a few masterpieces 
‘of literature so absorbing that it has all the richest elements of curiosity. I use the 
__ word curiosity in the French sense of a tireless awareness of things. (It is too late 
- to arrest the deterioration of our greatest English words. We live in an age where 
‘pity and charity have taken on the colour of condescension ; where humility seems 
to mean an acknowledgement of failure ; where simplicity is foolishness and curt- 
” osityis interference. To-day hope, and faith itself, implies a deliberate self-deception.) 
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The training for literature must be acquired by the artist alone, through the pas- 
sionate assimilation of a few masterpieces written from a spirit somewhat like his 
own, and of a few masterpieces written from a spirit not at all like his own. I read 
all Newman, and then I read all Swift. The technical processes of literature should 
be acquired almost unconsciously on the tide of a great enthusiasm, even syntax, 
even sentence-construction ; I should like to hope, even spelling. 


Up and down the novels one finds other brief statements of the crusade : 
“The miracles of word order in Calderon and Cervantes,” for instance. 
The schoolmaster speaks, perhaps, in these rather too apparent dicta, but 
the rarest kind of schoolmaster, the schoolmaster with a creative artistic 
gift, the only kind with a genuine call to the profession, and the only one, 
except occasionally the duffer at games, not welcomed in it. 


IV 

The subject of The Bridge of San Luis Rey would have made a novelist 
of anyone in the world who had (as Wordsworth said touching himself and 
Shakespeare’s sonnets) a mind to write it. As a focus for Mr. Wilder’s 
special kind of social problem it is ideal. On the road between Lima and 
Cuzco, on July the twentieth, 1714, an Aztec bridge, woven of straw, 
breaks like a fiddle string and precipitates five travellers several hundred 
feet. The Peruvians shuddered for days. ‘‘ They had the illusion of seeing 
themselves falling into a gulf.”” One man, a Franciscan, Brother Juniper, 
minded like his author, saw the thing happen and oddly but characteristic- 
ally, seized upon the opportunity to justify God’s ways to man : 


It seemed to Brother Juniper that it was high time for theology to take its place 
among the exact sciences, and he had long intended putting it there. What he had 
hitherto lacked was a laboratory. Oh, there had never been any lack of specimens ; 
any number of his charges had met calamity—spiders had stung them; their 
lungs had been touched ; their houses had been burned down and things had 
happened to their children from which one averts the mind. But these occasions 
of human woe had never been quite fit for scientific examination. They had lacked 
what our good savants were later to call proper control. The accident had been 
dependent upon human error, for example, or had contained elements of probabil- 
ity. But this collapse of the bridge of San Luis Rey was a sheer act of God. It 
afforded a perfect laboratory. Here at last one could surprise His intentions in a 
pure state. 


Brother Juniper spent six years going from house to house, laboriously 
piecing together the lives of the victims. He produced his thesis, and went 
to the stake for it. Upon that peg, miraculously suitable, Mr. Wilder hangs 
his five studies—of the drunken genius of a marquesa, of a little girl chosen 
from a convent to be her companion, of an orphan boy who had just lost 
his brother, of the son of an actress and the viceroy of the colony, and of the 
_ actress’ engaging, rascally, dissolute manager at that moment in charge 

of him. We are given not only Brother Juniper’s discoveries, but a bright 
sprinkling of other relevant facts ; enough of the victims’ characters to 
make them immortal, and enough of their lives to lead them irresistibly 
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to the bridge at that moment in time, before our horrified eyes. The whole 
summation, together with studies of the actress, the viceroy, and the 
abbess of Lima, occupies less than 140 wide-spread pages. The scheme is 
such that there is no fear of padding in the detail, since every step, how- 
ever fancifully taken, must press towards the bridge. Guaranteed by this 
immunity, as one can walk along a chalk line but not along a tight-rope, 
Mr. Wilder is absolutely unfaltering. He revels in his economies to his 
heart’s content, and yet has ample leisure for this sort of dawdling : 


_ Presently she went out into the sunshine and sat on the steps of the fountain. She 
_ watched the little processions of invalids slowly revolving about the garden. She 
__ watched three hawks plunging about the sky. The children who had been playing 
___ by the fountain stared at her for a moment, and went away alarmed, but a llama (a 
___ lady with a long neck and sweet shallow eyes, burdened down by a fur cape too 
heavy for her, and picking her way delicately down an interminable staircase) came 
_ over and offered her a velvet cleft nose to stroke. The llama is deeply interested 
in the human beings about her, is even fond of pretending that she too is one of 
them, and of inserting her head into their conversations as though in a moment 
she would lift her voice and contribute a wan and helpful comment. Soon Dona 
Maria was surrounded by a number of these sisters who seemed on the point of 
_ asking her why she clapped her hands so and how much her veiling cost a yard. 


V 

___ It was after the publication and the inevitable success of The Bridge of 
San Luis Rey that Mr. Wilder paused to consider his methods and wrote 
the foreword to The Angel that Troubled the Waters from which I have 
already quoted. The major ultimatum with which this ends runs as follows : 


_ Almost all the plays in this book are religious, but religious in that dilute fashion 
_ that is a believer’s concession to a contemporary standard of good manners. . . . It 
_ is the kind of work that I would most like to do well, in spite of the fact that there 
_ has seldom been an age in literature when such a vein was less welcome and less 
_ understood. I hope, through many mistakes, to discover the spirit that is not unequal 
_ to the elevation of the great religious themes, yet which does not fall into a repellant 
didacticism. Didacticism is an attempt at the coercion of another’s free mind, even 
__ though one knows that in these matters beyond logic, beauty is the only persuasion. 
_ Here the schoolmaster enters again. He sees all that is fairest in the Christian 
tradition made repugnant to the new generations by reason of the diction in mnien 
it is expressed. The intermittent sincerity of generations of clergymen an 

‘teachers has rendered embarrassing and even ridiculous all the terms of the spiritual 
_ life. Nothing succeeds in dampening the aspirations of the young to-day—who 
dares to use the word “‘ aspiration ”’ without enclosing it, knowingly, in quotation- 
marks ?—like the names they hear given to them. The revival of religion is almost a 
matter of rhetoric. The work is difficult, perhaps impossible (perhaps all religions 
die out with the exhaustion of the language), but it at least reminds us that Our 
_ Lord asked us in His work to be not only as gentle as doves, but as wise as serpents. 


The Woman of Andros keeps this engagement. 

Me Wille, not content to repeat his triumphs, has again produced a 
w sort of book. His gallantry, like all gallantry whatsoever, is at once 
swarded and chastised. His old faults of characterisation come crowding 
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back upon him, magnified if anything. The reader almost fears to lose 
sight of any character lest, unregarded, the drooping figment should suffer 
incalculable change. A kind of historical stiffening is again provided for 
the people in the book—they nearly all come out of 'Terence’s first play, the 
Andria—but the support is insufficient to preserve their individualities. 
Terence’s unity and economics are not within a modern compass. In the 
Andria, Chrysis, a courtesan, is introduced dead for the sake of her 
funeral round which the action centres. Mr. Wilder, unable to resist the 
temptation of her profession (notoriously, but unsoundly, associated with 
great wisdom) and of the sentimental possibilities involved in killing her 
off, starts with her very much in the flesh, sets her to play with that frail 
covering upon the susceptibilities of all his characters, and contrives to 
make her so interesting that the temperature of the story falls almost un- 
bearably at her death. On the other hand, his incidental reflections have 


gained in profundity. At last he teaches unhampered, and does it with © 


charming sententiousness, like a true Greek. He takes up ideas which 
glittered too brightly and solitarily in former books, trims their waste from 
them and lets them light one another. It would be interesting and profitable 
(not alone as an exercise in gracious parsimony) to trace some of these from 
book to book. For instance, in The Angel that Troubled the Waters it is 
laid down that “in life and in literature mere sincerity is not sufficient, 
and in both realms the greater the capacity the longer the awkward age.” 
It is a pregnant statement, most desperately true ; but note how it is now 
taken up and with what simplicity it is orchestrated. Chrysis has been 
fiercely contradicted by a young admirer at one of her sophistical banquets : 
She was already troubled by her recent discomfiture of Niceratus and now chose to 
be magnanimous. She arose and approached the young fanatic. Taking his hand, 
she smiled at him with grave affection, saying to the company : “ It is true that of 
all forms of genius goodness has the longest awkward age.” 


Almost throughout, The Woman of Andros is couched in that marmoreal 
manner. Only in two passages of any length is there any kind of decoration, 
and these are the opening and closing paragraphs. ‘Time and alteration 
have brought their revenges, and the crusader has succumbed to the 


preamble and tail-piece, presumably in his desire to raise and let fall a 
painted curtain upon the largest of his plays—for the spirit is dramatic 


though the letter is “ prose fiction.” This is the preamble : 


The earth sighed, as it turned in its course ; the shadow of night crept gradually 
along the Mediterranean and Asia was left in darkness. The great cliff that was one 
day to be called Gibraltar held for a long time a gleam of red and orange, while across 


from it the mountains of Atlas showed deep blue pockets in their shining sides. The 


caves that surround the Neapolitan gulf fell into a profounder shade, each giving 
forth from the darkness its chiming or its booming sound. Triumph had passed 
from Greece and wisdom from Egypt, but with the coming on of night they seemed 
to regain their lost honours, and the land that was soon to be called Holy prepared 
in the dark its wonderful burden. The sea was large enough to hold a varied 
weather : a storm played about Sicily and its smoking mountains, but at the mouth 
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of the Nile the water lay like a wet pavement. A fair tripping breeze ruffled the 
Aegean and all the islands of Greece felt a new freshness at the close of day. 


It is a very beautiful, though unscientific, beginning to a very wise book. 


VI 

I have heard it remarked by careless or forgetful Englishmen that Mr. 
Wilder’s culture and sense for the English language removes him from the 
true American tradition. It is an absurd, but a common, fallacy. We 
forget too easily that an authentic American note pervades even the best 
_ American writing ; or if we remember, still, with the flicker of the films 
before our imaginations, the scream of the saxophone in our all-too-cor- 
_ poreal ears, and Prohibition on our minds, we are not able to disentangle it 
so often as we should, for it has a soft musical quality. We are confused, 
when we are not misled, by insistent appearances and do not always stop to 
“consider that skyscrapers and bootleggers and loud unlettered mayors 
quite misrepresent the soul of America. Those vigorous writers, Mr. 
Dreiser and Mr. Lindsay, all question of talent set aside, are hardly as 
_Tepresentative as the more sedate Mr. Arlington Robinson and Miss Willa 
Cather. In fact, Nathaniel Hawthorne’s insinuating accents have had more 


man, although these have inspired a large proportion of the writers of 
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JOSEPH CONRAD IN THE CONGO 
By OTTO LUTKEN . 


[We print this article as we have received it from our contributor—a Danish sea 
captain, who was for eight years in command of vessels on the Congo; and we think that 
his views will be of considerable interest to the admirers of Conrad, among whom, 
as he tells us, he is to be counted.—Ed. L.M.] 


T is doubtful whether any of the many authors who have from time to 
time visited the Congo country and there obtained valuable material 
for books—Cutcliffe Hyne, H. de Vere Stacpoole, Jiirgen Jiirgensen, 
André Gide, to mention only a few—have been so severe in their judg- 
ment on the white people, chiefly Belgians, who in the first raw days es- 
tablished the Congo Free State, or have drawn quite so dark a picture of the 
conditions prevailing there as has Joseph Conrad in his novel, Heart 
of Darkness. It is true that he gives no names. He does not mention 
Brussels, but merely a Continental city just across the Channel, “‘ cheap to 
live in, and not so nasty as it looks, they say ” ; and he calls Boma “ the 
seat of Government,” Kinshassa “‘ the central station,” and so on; but 
no one who has ever been to the Congo could mistake the localities he 
describes, from Boma over Matadi, and by the caravan route to Stanley 
Pool. 
That he had been to the Congo is proved beyond a doubt by his own 
records—now preserved in the Library of Harvard University ; and I am 
fortunately able to supplement these records, so that we are enabled to 


fix not only the time of his arrival, but also the length of his stay, and to 


some extent the probable limits of his river experiences. The first of 
Conrad’s records, printed im extenso in the magazine The Blue Peter, shows 
that he arrived at Maladi on the 13th June, 1890, and the last entry in the 
article, which is really an account of his travel over the caravan route to 
Stanley Pool, is dated rst August, 1890, on which date he was near Kin- 
shassa. ‘The second is not a record of his own experiences at all, but simply 
a collection of notes on the navigation of the river, to supplement the 
inadequate charts of the river then in existence. He calls it “‘ The Up- 


River Book, begun on the 3rd August, 1890, on the steamer Roi des Belges.”’ 


He must have joined this ship, on his arrival at Kinshassa, as second in 
command ; and from this we know that the trading concern by which he 
was employed was none other than the Société Anononyme Belge. 
The Roz des Belges was then commanded by the Danish captain Koch, 
who died after his return from the Congo. It is extremely doubtful 
whether Conrad remained on board for more than a few days; for the 
other steamer belonging to the Company, the Florida, which had been 
commanded by another Danish captain, Freisleben, who was killed by the 
natives at Tchumberi in January, 1890, had been wrecked on the rocks near 
Gantchu Point, about three days’ sail from Kinshassa, on or about the 


———— 
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_ 20th July, and in all probability Conrad, who had been engaged to replace 
Freisleben (Freesleven in Heart of Darkness) was ordered by the 
“ Director Delcomune ” to try to take this steamer up, and bring her to 
Kinshassa for repairs. Very likely he accomplished this task during the 

- following two months at the sacrifice of his health ; for on the 23rd Octo- 
ber in the same year, he was already on his way out of the country, ill with 

dysentery and fever, and carried in a hammock. In the record kept by the 
Danish captain Duhst—a very interesting account, by the way—lI find the 

_ following entries during his own return voyage, Duhst also being ill with 

_ dysentery and carried in a hammock : 

_ 23 October [1890]. Camped in a negro town, which is called Fumemba. I am in 

_ company with an English captain Conrad from the Kinshassa Company : he is 

_ continually sick with dysentery and fever. 


_ Duhst was in the employ of the Government, and probably did not re- 
member at the moment the name of the trading company, the Société 
_ Anononyme Belge, for which Conrad was working. The next entry in 
_ which Conrad is mentioned is dated the 27th October : 

_ Marched from 6 morning until 9, when we ate breakfast. We are just on the spot 
_ where Lieutenant Puttervelle died and I was ill with fever. Here the ways part, and 
_I took leave of Captain Conrad, who is going to Manyanga and Isangila, and from 
_ there to Vivi. Went on alone ; camped by a river (Mpjucka). 


The incident of the death of the Belgian officer is related in Duhst’s record 
of his voyage out the previous year. A third time Conrad is mentioned in 
Duhst’s record—on the 1oth November in Boma. Duhst had then been 
ordered to proceed to Europe, and the entry says: “‘ Have not seen 
Captain Conrad since I left him in Manyanga.”’ 

IT have talked with Captain Duhst, and have his record in my possession }; 
and there is not the slightest doubt that it is a genuine record, written up 
mostly from day to day. Unfortunately he has no clear recollection of 
~ Conrad, only a rather hazy impression that he was an agreeable and helpful 
travelling companion, and that they got on very well during the few days 
they were together. Still this record of Captain Duhst’s proves beyond 
reasonable doubt that Conrad must have left the Congo about November 
yr December, 1890. Captain Duhst himself sailed from Boma on the 17th 
ovember, and as far as he recollects, Conrad was not on the ship. This 
aves a faint possibility that Conrad may have been nursed back to health 
ain at Isangila or Vivi, and returned up river for a fresh attempt ; 
t this is extremely unlikely, as none of the Danish captains, of whom one 
two are still alive, has any recollection of ever having met him. 
The time from August to October Conrad probably spent in salvaging 
e steamer Florida, getting her back to Kinshassa and repairing her. If so, 
. never went farther up the river than Gantchu, a little below the mouth 
‘of Kasai, where the Florida was wrecked. This theory is confirmed by 
other entries in Captain Duhst’s record, namely, that he, while lying sick in 
-Bangala on the 17th September, was visited by Captain Koch of the 
: Bes G 
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steamship Roi des Belges, and Koch made no mention of having Conrad on 
board as second-in-command. The Florida was repaired in Kinshasa, 
and went up river about the rgth October, 1890 ; for on this date Captain 
Duhst, who came down river in a whale-boat, met the steamer in the Pool, 
and Conrad was not on board. The third steamer belonging to the Société 
Anononyme Belge was during all this time stationed at Bangala, and run 
by the Company’s agent Hodister, who was later killed by the Arabs on the 
Lomani river. In this way the whole of the Society’s flotilla of steamers is 
accounted for during the period of Conrad’s stay in the Congo. There also 
remains a faint possibility of his having accompanied Captain Koch on 
the Roi des Belges for a voyage to Stanleyville. But it is certain that, if he 
did so, he did not salvage the Florida ; or, if he salvaged the Florida, he 
did not go to Stanleyville on the Roi des Belges : he cannot have done both. 

I have read Conrad’s Heart of Darkness with considerable care, and 
analysed its contents—a task for which I have some qualifications, as I 
have, like Conrad, been a sailor. Further, also like Conrad, I have been to 
the Congo ; and lastly, also like Conrad but without comparison, an author, ~ 
having within the last year published three books of short stories and novels. 
But while Conrad at most spent three or four months in the Upper Congo, — 
I have spent about eight years there. I find that whereas the first part of — 
Heart of Darkness, which deals with his engagement by the Company, ~ 
his voyage out, and his difficulties with the repair of the steamer, bears the 
unmistakable stamp of personal experience, the rest of the story, while no 
less excellent as a literary work, bears all the marks of not being a personal — 
experience. I am almost certain morally that Conrad never went so far up — 
the river as either Stanley Falls or any other head of navigation on any of the 
tributaries of the Congo. The description given of the place where they — 
find Kurtz does not fit Stanley Falls, which was at that time in the hands of 
Tiboo-Tib, the Arab slave-dealer and his sons; and Conrad makes no — 
mention of Arabs. He might have been to Lusambo on the Kasai, or up the 
Itchumberi or Aruwimi Rivers, but in this case would he not have mention- 
ed the difference in colour of the water, and many other little points mark- 
ing the turning from the main river up one or other of the tributaries? 

There are many other small details in the description of the up-river — 
voyage, or rather there is a want of these many small details, the value of 
which can be judged only by a man like myself, which makes me practically 
certain that all this part of the story is related from hearsay. I should like 
to make it clear that I am a fervent admirer of Conrad’s art ; but neverthe- 
less I am of the firm opinion that he has been somewhat less than just to the 
Belgians of the Congo. The men of that period, people like Lothaire, 
Delcomune, and Dahnis, did a great work, both in subjugating the wild and _ 
_ cannibal tribes like the Bangalas, and also in heroically fighting the Arab 
slave-dealers like Sefu and Rachid. They were not gentle in their methods ; _ 
it is very possible that some of them lost their mental balance a little in 
the savage environment in which they had to live and fight—Lothaire, for _ 
instance, was, according to Duhst’s report, a brute; but it is equally - 
certain that many of these men were heroes. 
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Another point: in Conrad’s story Marlowe is present when Fres- 
leven’s bones are recovered. Conrad was not present on this occasion. 
Freisleben, a Danish captain, and Conrad’s predecessor in command of 
the Florida, was killed by the natives at Tchumbei in some dispute over 

_ firewood or fresh provisions ; but his bones were recovered on the 24th 
_ March, 1890 by the two steamers Stanley, commanded by the Danish 
captain Madsen, and Ville de Gand, commanded by Captain Duhst. 
The steamers had soldiers on board and some Belgian officers, among 
whom was Lothaire ; and there was a good deal of shooting and burning 
of native huts on this occasion. But Conrad had not at that time arrived in 
_ the Congo, as his own record shows. As likely as not he heard about it 
_ from Duhst, when the two travelled together, both ill, and spent at least 
- five afternoons together in the rest-houses on the caravan route. Duhst, 
_ who was there, tells of the grass growing through the bones of the skeleton 
_ which lay where it had fallen. Both Duhst and Captain Madsen are still 
__ alive, and can be brought as witnesses. 
___ _Toresume, Heart of Darkness is, in my opinion, and I think, as I said, that 
_ I have earned the right to an opinion on this matter, a wonderful piece of 
_ literature ; but a good deal of it is also pure fiction, and in that it tells of 
events and times which are partly historical, it is an unfair picture. Conrad 
confesses to a strong dislike of the Belgians whom he met ; and no doubt 
many of them, especially those who came out as commercial agents for the 
Société Anononyme Belge, were rather a low class of men. One can only 
regret therefore, that his lot did not fall among the State officers, who were 
of a very much better class, and that he did not stay long enough, and go 
far enough, to see for himself all the things of which he has written. Heart 
; of Darkness would have lost nothing of its literary merit by being more 
_ faithful in local colour. 
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CALLIGRAPHY AND THE 
MANUSCRIPT BOOK 


By ALFRED J. FAIRBANK 


ANDWRITING is so essential and developed an accomplish- 
ment to the adult as to seem to be a natural function as easy in 
performance and as intimate as walking. But the making of 
letters with the pen into vehicles of communication is something 
more than the exercise of a faculty, for writing is “‘ making,” rather than 
purposive “ doing.” It is a handicraft : every penman is a craftsman using 
some skill with a tool in the making of manuscripts, and the writer’s 
manuscript works bear the stamp of personality as much as speech, and 


are as different from all other persons’ works as to establish identity with a 


certainty that is acceptable in business and law transactions. 

Beauty commonly follows close on the heels of fitness for purpose, 
and while it is unusual to find deliberate aim at beauty in ordinary hand- 
writing, yet by fitness and the expression of some personal gift of character, 
or aptitude of hand and eye, it may appear as free, unselfconscious and 


lovely as the bloom of the dog rose in the hedgerow in June. Just as gait — 


may be easy or ceremonial, and speech conversational or oratorical, so 


handwriting may be free or set. In set handwriting, formality will provide 


the convenience for conscious attempt to achieve beauty by all the artifices 
of craftsmanship, and in the making of manuscript books the opportunity 
is seized and exploited. :GeNBe 

The readiness with which judgments on the merits of pieces of ordinary 
handwriting will be given, often by persons from whom aesthetic criticism 
is not expected, is a heartening reason why the written book should still 
find general appreciation, as well as testimony of the value of a handicraft to 
develop knowledge of beauty. 

During the thousand years that preceded the time of the invention of 
puneangs handwriting had found its worthiest scope in the making of books. 

he product of this long tradition of calligraphy presented to the first 
typefounders and printers approved models of finely proportioned letters 
and convenient books, and from these models surprisingly little de- 
_parture has occurred during the era of printing. The printed book derives 
from the written book, and the familiar lower case letters of this page are 
typographical adaptations of Renaissance formal handwriting. Written 
books are produced to-day by the restoration of an interrupted tradition 
(not as imitations of printed books), the standards set by the early illuminat- 


ed books being ever borne in mind without slavish compliance with — 


ancient rule. 


That William Morris, master of so many crafts, should begin the work 


of reviving the craft which formed so important a part of mediaeval life 
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will seem but natural, yet Morris’s influence has been stronger in the typo- 
graphical sphere, and while calligraphers honour him for incomparable 
illuminated books, their allegiance and homage is to Mr. Edward Johnston. 
If a contemporary manuscript, sign, or inscription gives pleasure, one may 
be certain that somewhere at the back of it is Mr. Johnston. This Master 
Calligrapher, by close research, discovered the general principles of design 
by which the early books had perfection, and, since he is first of all a crafts- 
man, learned also to cut quills, to prepare inks, to lay gold, to write fine 
hands and to make manuscript books and inscriptions. Uniting indubit- 
able taste, originality in design, a master’s certainty of execution, and the — 
ability to arouse enthusiasm in his pupils and to communicate with facility _ 
his own feeling for lettering, it is the inevitable result that his influence 
has been extensive in England. His early pupils include such accomplished 
craftsmen as Mr. Graily Hewitt and Mr. Eric Gill, and one of his students 
Frl. Anna Symons, carried the craft into Germany, where Mr. Johnston’s — 
teaching is said to have had even greater effect than in England. To his 
authorship of Writing, Illuminating and Lettering, and to his teaching, first — 
at the Central School of Arts and Crafts, and later at the Royal College of © 
Art, where he still gives inspired instruction, is attributable the formation — 
of the Society of Scribes and Illuminators, of which Society he is an Honor- — 
ary Member. The reproductions of script written by a few members of the © 
Society indicate here the range of work being produced by contemporary ~ 
calligraphers. 
On the occasion of an exhibition in London of works by members of the — 
Society of Scribes and Illuminators a leader in The Times reported that — 
common sense asks “ whether these scribes and illuminators might not — 
just as well be building houses of wattle and daub or walking down Picca- 
dilly in armour.” The prompt reply was given: ‘‘ The illuminators and 
the scribes are making beauty which cannot be made in any other way.” — 
This is indeed the reason why manuscript books may still be produced at a 
time when 5,000 impressions can be printed by a machine in an hour. 
So long as a thing satisfies some legitimate need arising from modern con- 
ditions, survival can be justified. ‘‘ ‘Tin hats ” have been seen often enough 
in Piccadilly in those four recent memorable years, and many rolls of honour — 
inscribed by hand bear the names of vast numbers of those who wore 
for a time this modern piece of armour. If the scribe’s manuscripts were 
not approved as works of art, or as productions more suitable or economical © 
than the single copy made under conditions appropriate to the manufacture 
of many prints, there would still be much to be said for the practice of 
calligraphy as an essential training to the letterer employed in crafts or — 
industries as yet untroubled by the advance of modern inventions. 
In the preparation of materials and tools the craftsman proves himself. 
worthy of his craft. The skill of the scribe and the illuminator lies not only 
in the controlled movements of pen and brush, but also in the cutting of © 
goose or turkey quills, and the preparation of skin or hand-made paper, 
pounces, pigments, inks, and size for gilding. Skins differ in texture 
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considerably from paper, although certain sorts of paper may be claimed 


to be vellum or parchment substitute. Imitations are inferior, but 


honest hand-made paper needs no bush. ‘The scribes’ vellum (the 


prepared skin of the calf) is different again from parchment (the split 
skin of the lamb or sheep), for the former is tough enough to stand 
scraping by the knife and treatment by abrasives and pounces, and still 
to be fit for the pen if its surface has a perceptible nap ; but parchment is 
so tender-surfaced as to demand light pouncing and has surface grease 
antipathetic to ink, which must be removed. When the calligrapher takes 


up his quill, cut as required for use and filled with chinese ink, and puts it — 
to the prepared vellum, there is a conjunction of perfect pen and writing — 


material that augurs well for the execution of careful strokes and their — 
organisation into letters and words. Colour finds a congenial place in ~ 


the pages of the illuminated book; and the quill, so fluently adaptable a 
pen, or the brush, will impose letters or add ornament on vellum, or parch- 
ment, or hand-made paper, of pigments of brighter hues than the rich 


black of the mass of the writing. Vivacious reds, restful greens, singing — 


blues, and in fact any pigments that can prove permanence and beauty may 
enliven the textual column. Lapis lazuli may be found in close association 
with burnished gold whose brilliance varies in the light and shade as a pool 


— 


: 


’ 
. 
: 
( 
4 


that now gleams mirror-wise and then broods darkly under passing clouds. — 


The quill is cut with a chisel edge ; and the strokes it makes are thick 
and thin according to the edge of the pen, the inclination of the pen in the 
hand, and the direction along which the pen is guided. The pen in formal 


. 


scripts is pulled and sidled smoothly over the surface of skin or paper — 


without appreciable pressure and with regular inclination. The thickest 
stroke is at right angles to the thinnest stroke, a very hair-line, formed by a 
sideways movement. Gradations from thick stroke to thin and thin to 


thick have orderliness and mathematical consistency and relation to the 


changing direction of the stroke. Bland shading and sharp contrast of 
thick and thin strokes are the marks of deflecting movement of the pen, 
whilst undeviating strokes are of equal thickness. The initial, or ‘‘ versal,” 
letter in colour or raised and burnished gold, to mark the beginning of 
book or paragraph, is built up by outline strokes and by flooding of inter- 
stices, and is larger.and of more noble and developed structure than the 
more directly written letters of the text. About the versal may be woven 
flowery ornament, and from it may spring the decoration that flows along 
and down the margins. The design of the book will be on the basis of the 
opening, the two pages being considered as a unit of design. Inner margins 
will be half the outer margins, and top margins, less than the outer and 
about half the bottom margins (ample for thumbs when the book is held). 
When writing, the scribe, with imaginative eye, fits stroke to stroke to 
form letters, and places each successive letter of the word in harmonious 
juxtaposition to its left-hand neighbour, perhaps tying letters together by 
natural ligatures. Thus the word becomes a closely knit whole, a unit for 
the construction of the line, and a more marked rhythm goes pulsing 
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through the page than is possible in typography where the letter is the unit. 
Illumination is where the rhythm escapes from the confines of the word, 


and flies free. The illuminator, who may or may not be also the scribe, will - 


add to the script to glorify it decorative pattern, heraldic device, illustra- 
tion or miniature, taking heed the while of the writing, so that by equality 
or contrast the decorator’s unreadable but expressive calligraphy is in 
keeping . The patterned sheets when bound honestly into a book become a 
monument strong to stand against time for hundreds of years. 


The manuscript book is a limited edition of one. It cannot have 10,000 © 


counterparts. Individuality is its virtue ; and through its uniqueness and 
the handicraft that fashions it, personality is able to reveal itself. According- 
ly the manuscript book as a work of art may be superior to the finest printed 
book ; for printing filters off personality, and enough of that precious 
quality is not restored by such artificial aids as the signature of author 


and illustrator, hand-made paper, hand bindings, original woodcuts and — 
engravings and other introductions and attempts to add the human ~ 


element to the machine-made book. 

At the end of the manuscript book it was customary for the ancient 
scribe to write his colophon. This personal notice, including perhaps in its 
particulars statement as to the circumstances in which the book came to be 
written, and the date of its completion, is notable rather for the sentiments 


revealing the private feelings of the scribe. There may be expression of © 
piety, gaiety, ill-humour, fatigue, etc. Often, as with a sigh, the early scribe © 
put down his pen on the conclusion of his labour and disclosed his weari- — 


ness : 


Three fingers write, and the whole body is in travail ; yet they who know not to 


write deem it no labour. 


A monk of Weissobrun wrote : 
The book which you now see was written in the outer seats of the cloisters. While 


I wrote I froze: and what I could not write by the beams of day I finished by 
candlelight. 


But that latter speech may have been less a complaint than a boast of work 
well done under adverse conditions. An Irish scribe wrote the following in 
a smaller hand than that of the text : 


If I had liked I could have written all like this. 


The modern scribe may take advantage, even in these more self-conscious 
days, of his traditional and legitimate right to sign his work by personal 
statement or device ; but he will not make complaint, since his works are 
created in delight ; nor will he brag, for he is too conscious of the excel- 
lences of the old scribes and of his own shortcomings. If in his colophon 
he includes some sentiment, it will reflect as much the changed conditions 
of the twentieth century as will his writing. Inthe colophon of a manuscript 
copy of the late Mr. Cobden-Sanderson’s The Ideal Book, or Book Beauti- 
ful, written out by Mr. Edward Johnston, this book bearing golden initials, 


; 
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the scribe wrote the verses below, contrasting old and new, and suggesting 
the truth is found in these opposites combined : , 
Spurn not FINE GOLD : 
O FOOT-OF-CLAY, 
Nor scorn the OLD 
O FALLEN-AWAY : 


Let ANCIENT-WAY 
Be aid to NEW, . 
And coming DAY ; 
Pick out the True : 


O happy few, 

Whose hearts enfold 
HERB-WET-WITH-DEW 
And-Wisdom-Old 


Wide-eyed behold 

With simple Fay 

DECEMBER-COLD 

And GLOWING-MAY. 

The illuminated book is for use, as well as for beauty and the expres- 

sion of personality. It is intended to be read, and read easily. Legibility, 
character and style are the lineaments of the best scripts, but legibility, 
like character and style, is not fixed, for it depends largely on what one is 
used to reading. The gothic letter will not offer to the German the pal- 
pable obstacles it will present to the English reader ; and ordinary hand- 
writing, if a base scribble, still is read easily enough by the writer. The 
roman letter used in the fifteenth-century printing and the modern type, 
such as that used for printing this page, conform so closely to the norm 
established by the conservative and crystallising powers of typography, 
that some hands, through departures from the pure roman letter, though 
at once traditional and modern, may seem to some to be defections. Such 
hands may be in advance of their time. New hands have been evolved 
merely by differences in pen inclination and the angle of the pen’s edge to 
the horizontal. Printing is precision and fixation: calligraphy is human 
fallibility and fluidity. Calligraphy, however, is no rival of printing, and 
cannot supplant it. ‘The field the calligrapher can claim justly as his own 
is where individual works are required compounded of good materials, 
skill and artistic feeling, and personality. It is perhaps in the writing out of a 
single copy of a poem or poems, or of a portion, or the whole of a prose 
work, that the scribe and the illuminator find full scope for the exercise 
of their skill. The collector of fine books will give such works a special place 
upon his shelves, and in the calligrapher he may find the means of adding to 
his library choice and chosen literary works in a form worthy of their quality 
and giving tribute to the art of the author. The illustrator is not suffi- 
ciently aware of the province provided by the manuscript book where he 
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may find himself free from consideration of the cramping conditions of 
reproduction (though still under discipline) and able to see his finished work 
in the fresh colours of his palette and without loss of verve. Church books 
from which the clergy or the individual member of the congregation may 
read during Communion, Confirmation, Marriage Services, etc., have 
often been made and decorated and will be again. The durability of well 
bound books of vellum sheets will preserve written rolls of honour when 
most other War Memorials have decayed. Presentation addresses are being ~ 
raised from a degraded position by the followers of Mr. Johnston. Herbals 
and pedigrees are among the rarer but not less characteristic works of the 
scribe and the illuminator. As utilitarian notice in church, public building, — 
etc.or for pure mural decoration, the scroll, or framed broadside, written 
freely or lettered witn care, may serve well. In the equipment of the com- 
prehensive scribe will be included several sorts of hands, allowing varying — 
degrees of formality and currency, sufficient to meet diverse requirements 5 
so that there should be no difficulty in choosing a hand suited for a pro-— 
jected work among scripts that are slow or fast, round and clear or com- — 
pressed and with reduction of legibility,tranquil or uncanny, solemn or 
spirited, bold or elegant, and firm or nervous. And the hands having some — 
cursive feature will qualify for use in the making of literary works of a— 
second quality, catalogues, records and other matter that rightly cannot 
command the expenditure of money and time applicable to the writing of a 
precise script, and is not to be left to swell the work of the typist. 

The calligrapher, well grounded in the construction of letters and the 
making of inscriptions, will be competent, at the moment, to design the 
lettering to be incised in brass or copper plates and stone, alphabets for the © 
type-foundry, and models for the teaching of ordinary handwriting. At the 
moment ! But that is not an ideal condition, for it would be better (and — 
there are already signs of change) if the engraver, incisor, punch-cutter and — 
pedagogue had calligraphic experience, or by study had received the lessons 
that calligraphy canteach and had assimilated calligraphic feeling. The 
bearing of calligraphy on printing is established, and there is a new de- 
pendence on the calligrapher by the ousting from the type-foundry of the 
punch-cutter by the planograph. The exact process of copying and trans- 
muting the letterer’s designs by the planograph into matrix and type does 
not give, however, the full excellence of the master punch-cutter. An 
adaptive combination of calligrapher and punch-cutter, as by the copying 
of a book-hand direct into soft steel, might produce exciting results, but 
no English type-foundry has put upon the market yet such a fixation of 
handwriting. 

Of the important additions to the number of modern types available to” 
the printer are several designed by calligraphers, viz: “‘ Perpetua ” by 
Mr. Eric Gill, “'Treyford” by Mr. Graily Hewitt, “ Koch-Antiqua ” 
and “ Grobe-Antiqua ” by Herr Rudolf Koch and “ Lutetia” by Mr. J. 
Van Krimpen. , 

The typewriter is a formidable rival of the pen, but there is no 
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THE FABLE OF T YTHONUS 


By FRANCIS BACON. 
From Fables of the Ancients” 


T is elegantly fabled by Tythonus, that being exceeding: 

ly beloved by Aurora, she petitioned Jupiter that he— 
i might prove immortal; thereby to secure herself the ever: 
lasting enjoyment of his company: but through female inad 
vertence she forgot to add, that he might never grow old: so 
that, though he proved immortal, he became miserably worn 
and consumed with age, insomuch, that Jupiter, out of pity, 
at length transformed tim to a grasshopper. 


EXPLANATION. 

This fable seems to contain an ingenious description of pleas- 
ure; which af first, as it were in the morning of the day, ts so 
welcome, that men pray to have it everlasting: but forget that 
satiety and weariness of it wil, like old. age, overtake them; 
though they think nof of it: so that at length, when their appe- 
tite for pleasurable actions is gone, their desires and affections 
offen Continue: whence we commonly find that aged persons de- 


light themselves with the discourse and remembrance of the—§ 


things agreeable to them in their better days. This is very remark 
able in men of 2 loose, and men of a military Life: the former 


_ whereof are always talking over their amours; and the Latter the | 
exploits of their youth; like grasshoppers that show their vigour 
only by their chirping: 


(Written out by Horace Higgins) 
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immediate likelihood of its doing more than absorb some of the functions of — 
the ubiquitous penman. The machine is not yet convenient or cheap enough 
for all to use on all occasions, and it may be that if a time comes when hand- 
writing could be warranted no longer by its complete suitability, its — 
usurper would be found to be some invention or inventions of which we — 
have yet no hint, rather than an improved typewriter. And meanwhile 
there remains to be brought clear of the confusion and aimlessness too 
evident in the schools, the question of the teaching of handwriting. Here 
the calligrapher, working in sympathy and enthusiasm with those others — 
whose special knowledge is necessary for a full understanding of the matter, © 
could do notable service for handwriting and handicraft from his under- 
standing of calligraphic principles and his eye for fine proportion. We are 
not likely to see a Royal Commission, or perhaps any other committee, — 
appointed with calligrapher, palaeographer, pedagogue, scientific grapholo- 
gist, industrial psychologist and pen manufacturer, as members, to enquire 
into the teaching of ordinary handwriting, for that subject is so much a 
Cinderella among its kindred that handicraft instructors in the primary 
schools do not count this universal handicraft (as they might well do) as a 
pa of their curriculum. In italics, printing has preserved letter-forms — 

ased on current handwriting of the sixteenth century having character- 
istics making both for beauty and currency that could well be incorporated 
in contemporary models without trace of archaism. Those who know the 
handwriting of Michelangelo and Raphael will receive this suggestion with 
sympathy. ‘The Renaissance interest in classic remains brought about a_ 
revival of the clear caroline letter which had preceded the gothic black 
letter. Thus was the roman lower case letter developed. Then by the 
force of speed there came into being a modification of the neo-caroline 
letter of so distinctive a form that to-day the roman letter, and its cursive 
variant, the italic, are used as an alternative to each other. The italic, 
although conditioned by fluent and hasty execution, has been elevated and 
its cursive features given set form. So ordinary handwriting may find 
entrance into higher ranks. This instance of natural action points to what 
may occur again, and indeed, Dr. Bridges has already used in the printing 
of his Collected Essays a phonetic symbol “ ") ” for the “ng” of the com- 
mon suffix ‘‘ ing ” based upon forms found in free handwriting. 

New practice in handwriting may follow experiments made to gain new 
models from the best penmanship of our poets, scholars and artists, or b 
continued appreciation and adaptation of old hands to new use, or through 
the present methods in elementary schools, but in any case, because hand- 
writing in so inextricably mixed up with civilisation, one may be sure that 
here and there for many years will be seen new tracings by the pen informed 
by beauty and character sufficient to raise the cry : ‘‘ Vive la plume.” 
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3 CORRESPONDENCE 


CONVERSATIONS 


fs (To the Editor of Tas Lonpon Mercury) 


~ Q@IR,—I am preparing a critical study and anthology of real conversations, both historical 
Wand contemporary. I wonder whether any of your readers may be able to refer me to 
_ especially brilliant, amusing, or otherwise readable conversations which have been recorded 
_ and are now available in published form ? Any such references will be greatly appreciated. 
a Yours, etc., 


ype. 


. WALTER B. PITKIN. 
_ Columbia University, New York, U.S.A. 


r 


A CORRECTION 


(To the Editor of THe LonDoN Mercury) 


IR,—We wish to thank you for the appreciative notice of John Still’s The Jungle Tide 
by Mr. Clennell Wilkinson in your issue of April. We fear, however, that a little confusion 
may arise in the mind of the reader as to the book referred to. It is true that The Fungle Tide 
is stated clearly enough at the head of the article, but as the only book referred to in the 
Teview itself is a work entitled A Prisoner of War in Turkey, a reader might obtain the latter 
work under the impression that he was going to read about the Ceylon jungle. His disap- 
pointment would be shared by us.—Yours, etc., 


Won. Biackwoop & Sons, L1p. 


COUNT HARRY KESSLER’S HAMLET 


(To the Editor of THE LONDON Mercury) 


CIR,—My attention has been called to a notice in your paper dealing with the Hamlet 
printed on my private press in Weimar with woodcuts by that very great artist Edward 
~ Gordon Craig. May I point out to your reviewer that he is wrong in thinking that the type 
and woodcuts were printed dry ? They were carefully printed on damp paper, and both the 
inting and type-setting were supervised by me personally —Yours, etc., 
. Harry KEssLer. 

_ [Our reviewer writes: I am very glad to have my doubt settled by Count Harry 
Kessler’s letter —Ed. L.M.] 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. 


Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


N bibliography Mr. Michael Sadleir works on lines peculiar to himself, for he, 
alone, I think, among writers on this science, studies nineteenth-century books 
especially for the light they throw upon the customs of the publishing trade. 


In doing this I feel that Mr. Sadleir is performing a very valuable service. His” 


bibliography of Trollope, which appeared not so long ago, gave information about a 
Victorian author’s relations with his publishers which had never before been made 
available to students. And now—extending the age of his enquiries a trifle—he has 
published, as the first volume of the series of Bibliographia which he is editing, an 
essay on The Evolution of Publishers’ Binding Styles, 17770—1900. (Constable. £1. 
Edition limited to 500 copies). His aim is to trace the history of publishing practice 
in this matter from the rough wrappers of the mid-eighteenth century, through boards 
which were first without, and then with, paper labels, to cloth casings which reached 
their extreme of elaboration about the end of last century. Mr. Sadleir begins, quite 
rightly, by pointing out the extreme difficulty of the subject, which is partly due to the 
fact that it is not always possible to say that the date on a title-page is the same as the 
date of the book’s binding ; and partly to the fact that any individual student can only 
write of those books which he happens to have seen, and these are only a small part 
of the output of a period. Moreover, each man’s taste leads him to have seen more of 
one particular type of book than of another, so that what he has seen can scarcely, 
in the nature of things, be even a fair sample. In Mr. Sadleir’s case, for instance, 
all the world knows his predilection for novels, and this has led him, I suspect, to 
have paid less attention than he might to the smaller book forms in which poems and 
plays have often appeared. This causes him to omit one or two interesting points— 
such as the side labels which were often put on the front boards of books too slim 
to have labels on their spines. But such small points do not, of course, take away from 
the great value of this study, which his bibliographical knowledge of prose fiction has 
rendered him specially fitted to make. In the course of this essay Mr. Sadleir breaks, 
I think, ground that is entirely new, and makes also several points which, if they are 
not new, I, at least, had never properly grasped before. For example, he points out 


that “So long as books were issued in untitled bindings (whether wrappered or — 


boarded) or with a mere designation of volume—1, 2, 3, and so on—on their spines, 
they were obviously issued in a deliberately ephemeral shape—in other words, the 
wrappers or boards were intended to be destroyed,” but that as soon as some form of 


title appears on a book’s covering there was ‘“‘ an idea that some buyers—whether — 
trade or private—might wish to keep a book as bought (if only for a little while).” 


This is a point really worth making, and one which certainly alters the way in which 
one thinks of the coverings of books. Many other things of this kind might be in- 


stanced as showing the interest of Mr. Sadleir’s book. He has a great deal to say, for 
example, on concurrent styles of binding, and on secondary bindings, which is of the © 


greatest possible importance to collectors of nineteenth-century books. But I have 


no space to discuss them here, and my readers must discover them for themselves in 
Mr, Sadleir’s book. 
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AST month I referred to the death of Major H. L. Collmann, and promised to 
rite a further note on his bibliographical work. The only book of this kind 
which appeared during his lifetime, with his name on the title-page, was the collection 
of Ballads and Broadsides, a quarto published in 1912 by the Roxburghe Club. This 
was edited by Collmann from copies originally in the Heber collection and afterwards 
_ under his care at Britwell. The Catalogue of the Britwell Library which he was pre- 
paring—much of the work was actually done before the war—as a memorial to that 
great collection, was unfinished at the time of Collmann’s death, though I understand 
_that the major part of it was already in print. He also gave much assistance, I believe, 
_ in the compilation of Mr. C. F. G. R. Schwerdt’s three-volume catalogue of books on 
Hunting, Hawking, Shooting, published in three quarto volumes in 1928—and inci- 
dentally I may perhaps mention that I noticed two copies of this book in Messrs. 
 Sotheran’s last catalogue, one priced {100 and the other £85. So far as I am aware, 
this exhausts the list of the bibliographical books which Collmann compiled, or in 
_ which he had a hand, but he was also the author of a book on Windsor Castle. 


FO HE first part of the twenty-seventh volume of Book-Auction Records (price 
_ 4 thirty shillings perannum) has just been published by Messrs. Henry Stevens, 
Son and Stiles, of 39 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1. It gives details of more 
than five thousand six hundred books sold by auction, in London and Edinburgh, 
during last October, November and December. There is always something for the 
_ eager journalist to appropriate as good “ copy ” in a part of B. A. R. and this time 
what catches my eye is the large number of Mr. H. G. Wells’s first editions that are 
recorded. They fill more than three pages, and it is specially noticeable that none of 
hem is particularly valuable. ‘The book to fetch the highest price was a presentation 
copy of Love and Mr. Lewisham, 1900, which went for £23 10s., while one ordinary 
opy of the same book fetched £13 1os. and another £9 10s. A copy of Tono-Bungay, 
_ 1908, made up of printer’s pulls, brought in {18 ; The Stolen Bacillus, 1896, £10 ; 
The Plattner Story, 1897, £10 ; The Island of Dr. Moreau, 1896, £10 ; and Marriage, 
1912, a presentation copy with a pen-and-ink sketch by the author on the fly-leaf, 
{11 10s. Otherwise the great bulk of Mr. Wells’s first editions are recorded as 
fetching two, three, four or five pounds a-piece. It is not often one finds so long a 
list of sale records of one author’s books, with so few (and such comparatively lowly) 
“high spots ”’ among them. 


EMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 
ROM Messrs. Quaritch, of 11 Grafton Street, London, W.1, there came recently 
their catalogue number 432, consisting of English first editions of the eighteenth 
und nineteenth centuries. In this I notice a copy of Burns’s Verses to the Memory of 
“Yames Thomson, 12 mo. [? 1791]. This is described as “ one of the scarcest of Burns 
items ” by Messrs Quaritch, who state that only two other copies have appeared in the 
uction room since 1911. It is priced £60. For a copy of William Collins’s Odes, 
ctavo, 1747, £125 is asked. There are some important Fielding books, including one 
f the three known copies of the folio poem, Of True Greatness. An Epistle to the 
Right Honourable George Dodington, Esq., 1741, which costs £300 ; one or two less 
e, though more famous, books by the same author are priced even higher, since 
re rarity is, of course, never the final deciding factor in fixing the value of a book. 
vo copies of Goldsmith’s The Vicar of Wakefield, 12mo., 2 volumes, 1766, are 
luded in this catalogue, one at £1,400 and the other at £1,150. And there is a copy 
of Johnson’s The Prince of Abissinia (t.e., the first edition of Rasselas), 2 volumes, 


} 2mo., 1759, with a few leaves uncut, for £400. 
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f \HE latest catalogue to come from Messrs. Maggs Brothers, of 34 and 35 Conduit 


—— 


Street, London, W, is number 537, which contains books on a variety of subjects, 


including modern first editions and French literature. In this I observe Wordsworth’s 
Ode, performed in the Senate-House, Cambridge, quarto, 1847, in the original printed 
wrappers, for {27 10s. Then—to skip about a little—there is Mr. H. M. Tomlinson’s 
The Sea and the Jungle, first edition, 1912, for £40 ; Edward Moxon’s Charles Lamb, 
privately printed, octavo, 1835, an eight-page pamphlet of which “ only a very few 
copies are known,” for £35 ; and an uncut presentation copy, in calf, of Sir Walter 
Scott’s Rokeby, quarto, 1813, for £31 Ios. 


FOREIGN firm that has been sending me its catalogues for some little time past 
As the International Antiquariaat, of 364 Singal, Amsterdam. One of the most 
recent of these is number 48, which contains Old Medical and Botanical Books. 


The frontispiece to this catalogue seems to combine both botany and medicine, for it — 


represents a skeleton standing in a garden among some very nicely drawn flowers. 


It is taken from a volume containing four publications by B. S. Albinas, one being the — 
Tabulae sceleti et musculorum corporis humani, folio, Lugden, 1747, which is priced — 
two hundred guilders. But this is by no means all—the catalogue is freely illustrated © 


and most of the illustrations concern either skeletons, “‘ innards,” or various medical 
horrors. I confess that it chills my very marrow to turn the pages—but I imagine 
that to persons of medical knowledge it might well be both grateful and comforting. 


EDICINE, with its accompanying frightfulnesses, also forms the subject of 

the latest list, number 979, issued by Messrs. James Tregaskis & Son, of 66 
Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1. And by way of cheering one up (I visited my 
own dentist last week) the outside of the catalogue is decorated with a drawing of 
“‘ Instruments to pull out, cutt, and file superfluous teeth ”—and a horrid looking 
lot of pincers and claws they are, too. This enticing picture is taken from Peter 
Lowe’s A Discourse of the Whole Art of Chyrurgerie, wherein is exactly set downe the 
definition, causes, accidents, prognostications and cures of all sorts of diseases, both in 
general and particular—and a great deal more to the same purpose. This book, a copy 
of the third edition, quarto, 1634, is offered for £21. In all, there are between four 
and five hundred items in this list, including a large section of books on Biology. 


COPY of Catalogue number 261, issued by Messrs. Pickering and Chatto, of 

1 King Street, St. James’, London, S.W.1, reached this office not long since. 
It contains entries, in this firm’s current alphabetical list of stock, from John Gother 
(of whom I never heard) to Richard Hyrde (who is also, I regret to say, a somewhat 
vague personality to me). In between these two, however, come very many famous 
authors—Thomas Gray, for example, two copies of whose Odes, quarto, 1757, are 
offered, one for £90 and the other for £55. Perhaps hardly to be classed as a famous 
author, and yet one well looked upon by any reasonable person (that is to say, by me), 
is Matthew Green, the first edition of whose delightful poem The Spleen, octavo, 
1737, is, I notice, now priced £4 4s. It is not so many years—perhaps eight or nine— 
since Messrs. Pickering and Chatto were selling this very book at only a few shillings— 
but prices of eighteenth-century books have changed greatly since then. 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 
Engraved on wood by R. A. Maynard from the Drawing by D. G. Rossetti 


“CHRISTINA ROSSETTI* 

?p HE GREGYNOG PRESS has added to its finely printed series in octavo, 
which already includes George Herbert and Henry Vaughan, Edward 
Thomas and W. H. Davies, a volume of poems by Christina Rossetti, 
chosen by Walter de la Mare and introduced by a review of her work from 
his pen. It is printed on Japanese vellum in the Monotype version of Baskerville type, 
et by hand. There are no headings or headlines, but the title of each poem is printed 
1 red upper-case letters at the shoulder of every page. The initial letters have been 
engraved in outline and rise above as well as below the first line. The portrait of 
Christina shown on this page was engraved by Mr. R. A. Maynard from a pencil 
rawing by Dante Gabriel Rossetti, and is printed at the head of Mr. de la Mare’s 
itroduction. 


BOOKBINDERS’ LEATHER : THE ACTION OF CHEMICALS 


TWAHE GREGYNOG ROSSETTI is cased in black boards covered with one of 
_ Mr. Cockerell’s marbled pages of dove-like grey and brown tints and a back of 
undyed “‘ Hermitage ”’ calf. Since I believe this to be the first book to be published 
. a. Hermitage ” leather, prepared by Messrs. George Russell & Son at their tannery 


Se 
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at Hitchin, I will quote from a circular before me the following note on its prepara- 
tion, since the injury done to leather by the action of the chemicals used in its manu- 
facture very seriously affects the life of a book : 


Machinery and chemicals have supplanted the craftsman and the leisurely methods 
demanded by the very nature of his material. The operation of removing the hair from — 
the skin was performed originally by painting the skin with lime-paste or by soaking it in 
a solution of lime. To-day sulphide of sodium is used in conjunction with the lime. This 
strong alkali removes the hair quickly, but swells the fibres very quickly too, and inevitably — 
impairs the strength of the skin. Tanning used to be a very lengthy process, the tannin ~ 
being gradually deposited upon the fibres of the skin. The modern method is to use — 
tanning extracts of high concentration together with mineral acids—principally sulphuric. — 
The skin is speedily converted into leather, for the acid causes the fibres to swell rapidly — 
and to admit readily the tannin. The results of the violent action of the acid is not apparent ~ 
for two or three years. . . . After a few years the backs [of bound books] split and the 
leather begins to crumble—the more so, that in the mistaken cause of uniformity the — 
leather is stretched and rolled until calf has a surface almost as perfect as American cloth. — 
In the preparation of Hermitage Calf these injurious processes have been entirely dis- 
carded, and by reverting to the ancient methods we have at last a leather as individual 
as the calf used in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries—and, it is confidently expected, as — 
permanent. : 


THE ALCUIN PRESS “ SHROPSHIRE LAD ’* 4 


O living poet has a better claim than Mr. A. E. Housman to have his work issued 
in a limited edition in fine form, such as this. The two octavo volumes are printed — 
on Batchelor’s paper, with the hammer and anvil watermark, in large Cloister type with © 
plain rubricated initials and shoulders. I understand that the edition was wholly — 
subscribed before publication. 


— 


THE TIMES BOOK OF PRINTINGT 


HIS is no mere off-print of The Times Printing Number, to which in December 

last I was able to extend a warm welcome, qualified only by regret that its very 
bigness would prevent its receiving the close study which is due to so comprehensive — 
a survey of modern printing, by contributors who write with authority on their several 
subjects. That qualification no longer holds ; and in its new form—a substantial crown — 
quarto, printed in large Baskerville type on a clean esparto paper—the book should ° 
be read and studied by everyone who aspires to a detailed knowledge of printing and - 
book-production. The plates in colour, which were so notable a feature of the Print- 
ing Number, are reproduced in smaller size, with the addition of a Press photograph in 
natural colour of the Lord Mayor’s party taken last Lord Mayor’s Day. The price of 
the book is as small as its interest and value are great. . 
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* A Shropshire Lad. By A. E. Housman. Last Poems. By A. E. Housman. 8vo. 325 


tee Printed at the Alcuin Press, Campden, and published for the Press by The Richards — 
Tess. 


ft Printing in the Twentieth Century : A Survey. Reprinted for the Special N ? 
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A LETTER FROM ITALY 


FLorencE, March 1930. 

N my last letter, a year ago, I recorded the complaint of Italian writers against 

the apathy of the public, and their demand for protection for the national literary 

market. Protection on the part of society has fortunately not taken the narrow 

view of forbidding translation of foreign books : even to-day the most popular 
author in Italy is, as everywhere, I suppose, Edgar Wallace. Protection has developed 
in other, more hopeful, directions. To-day a young writer sees in front of him, in- 
stead of the solitary thorny path from which many of his predecessors recoiled, the 
outstretched arms of a few literary reviews which show themselves remarkably gener- 
ous to the new recruits. There is the Italia Letteraria (the new name taken by the 
Fiera Letteraria, a counterpart of the French Nouvelles Littéraires) ; there is Pégaso, 
Ojetti’s review, which welcomes men of letters proper as well as writers from the 
academic world, so that in its pages some famous professor is frequently seen elbowing 
the fledgeling whose first book has just made a stir ; there is Solaria, the review of a 
Florentine coterie, which makes a speciality of discovering obscure talent, and has 
published in the last few years some of the best modern short stories : writers who are 
coming now to the limelight, such as Comisso, Tecchi, Loria, Bonsanti, have been 
early enlisted by the intelligent young editor of Solaria, Alberto Carocci. One could 
almost say: What Solaria reveals to-day, Pégaso will consecrate to-morrow. Pégaso, 
of course, takes no risks, but its flair is so quick, that no sooner a new author has sprung 
up, than he finds the winged horse at his side, engaging him to take a flight to the 
higher spheres. When our young author has recovered from the thrill of seeing his 
maiden composition printed, and ventures to offer his first book, he is given a choice of 
publishers specially eager for young authors. Solaria itself issues a series of books of 
ung authors ; Pégaso, of course, has also started its library—a less venturesome, 
but no less attractive collection ; the editions of L’Italiano, the quaint review of which 
I spoke two years ago, combine a judicious selection of modern authors with typo- 
graphical distinction ; other local initiatives, like La Libra of Novara, are following 
in the wake. Finally there are publishing firms, like Ceschina of Milan and Buratti 
(formerly Ribet) of Turin, which seem to exist chiefly for the benefit of young writers. 
But success in Italy still hardly means money, and a beginner would soon have to 
esort to some substantial, though depressing, job, if he were not given the chance of 
mmpeting for one of the literary prizes. The first Italian literary prize was awarded 
ree years ago, by a Milan group of artists, Bagutta. Soon afterwards the Fiera 
stteraria established another prize, and last February the Turin daily paper, La 
lampa, announced the foundation of a yearly literary prize of no less than fifty 
jousand lire (over £500)—a figure which is claimed to be inferior only to that of the 
Nobel Prize. Curzio Malaparte, the editor of the Stampa (a young author himself) 
accompanies the announcement of the prize with words to this effect : 
' To-day Italian life, after the tempestuous and fortunate events of the war and the Fascist 
“revolution, has risen in tone, has recaptured the rhythm of its heyday. Also literature, 
chiefly literature, must rise in tone. It is, therefore, both necessary and just, that our 
"writers should be given a tangible sign of the renewed confidence of the Italians, of their 
new national solidarity : an encouragement to work. 
our young writer has real merit, he may be lucky enough to pluck the five thousand 
e of the Bagutta prize, or the ten thousand of the Italia Letteraria, or—summum 
bonum—the fifty thousand of the Stampa. Good luck to our young author ! 
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Next step :—Young writers used to complain of being not paid sufficient attention 
by critics, and in 1928 it could be pointed out that the only history of contemporary 
Italian letters had been written by a foreigner, Benjamin Crémieux. However, in 
the summer of 1929 something extraordinary happened : a survey of contemporary 
Italian literature appeared in Italian, six hundred pages of thick print, five hundred 
(or maybe more) names, exhaustive bibliography, etc. I do not think that Camillo 
Pellizzi, who, by the way, is Reader in Italian at University College, London, has uni- 
formly enjoyed the consequences of the publication of his monumental work. It is not 
the most recent authors who have had to complain of his criticism ; rather, the critic 
has been so lenient as to grant a little niche, in his labyrinthine building, to budding 
talents and to promising shadows. The Lettere Italiane del nostro secolo has sold like 
hot cakes; there has been some scandal, loud protests have come from forgotten 
writers (or would-be writers), but, on the whole, Pellizzi’s book has had the result of 
stimulating interest in to-day’s literature even in those readers (and there must be 
many of them) who cannot digest Pellizzi’s somewhat cumbersome philosophical 
scaffolding. A peculiar characteristic of Pellizzi’s (who, curiously enough, is well read 
in foreign literature) is his almost deliberate isolation of Italian literature as a thing by 
itself, having a development of its own irrespective of foreign influences. Therefore 
a foreigner, I am afraid, would miss in the book references to things with which he is 
familiar, and would probably prefer the broad-minded, if less accurate, Panora 
de la Littérature Italienne of the internationalist Crémieux to the reliable survey of - 
Fascist Pellizzi who writes chiefly for the Italian public. 

Our young writer, then, will find a comparatively easy admittance to Pellizzi’ 
Parnassus (which is expected to go through further editions), and, very likely, will see 
his incipient renown sanctioned by the invitation of some political newspaper to write 
articles for it, or even to be its correspondent abroad. Newspapers in Fascist Italy 
have a decided partiality for the young. Pellizzi himself, after the clamorous, if quali- 
fied, success of his book, was asked to be the London correspondent of the Corriere 
della Sera, where he now writes of English things with humour and discernment. 

Our young writer is given all possible aids to a more comfortable career, and he can 
look with confidence towards maturity and old age, when he will possibly become a 
member of the Accademia d’Italia, the Italian counterpart of the Académie Frangaise, 
whose sittings were solemnly inaugurated last year. 

Recent competitions for literary prizes have brought to notice no actual master- 
piece, but a good number of works of outstanding merit, a result which is rather to be 
welcomed, for Italian literature has been so far notoriously lacking in the output of 
good average books. None of the books which have been awarded prizes can claim to 
break new ground in fiction, but their appeal is likely to be a wide one and to induce 
the readers not to seek any longer abroad for companions of their leisurely hours. 
Most of these books are essays and short stories, chiefly the latter kind. For, as a rule, 
our modern young author will begin by writing short stories, and, you may be sure, 
these stories will usually be founded on personal recollections of early life and sur- 
roundings. This has been noticed also by a critic of the Times Literary Supplement, 
whose passage, in a survey of recent Italian fiction, is worth quoting : 


* Signor Cardarelli . . . begins his book with the words : “‘ The village where I was born, 
where I passed my childhood and part of my youth and where I first knew love, was once 
called Corneto Tarquinia.” Signor Carocci opens thus: “ If I shut my eyes, my first 
memory is the house. Round the house was the garden, and in a corner of the garden . . . 
the magnolia.” Personal reminiscence is a common enough approach in literature, but in 
Italian literature especially, when books begin like this, the reader may be sure that they 
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will be worth reading ; for when an Italian writer thinks about his native town and the 
home of his childhood he generally brings out his best. 


To Cardarelli’s Sole a picco and Carocci’s Paradiso perduto here mentioned, other 
recent books may be added to illustrate the point. The title of Raffaello Franchi’s 
Piazza natia speaks for itself. Hardly less telling is the title of Corrado Pavolini’s 
remarkable book of verse, Odor di terra, where the young poet shows that, entrancing 
as the aspects of earth may be, the centre of it is for him his own home, la casa mia. 
In Piero Gadda’s Mozzo (“ a novel,” but really a long story) the background is supplied 
_by the small district of Cinque Terre, near La Spezia ; in Giani Stuparich’s Racconti, 
by Trieste. The importance of the background in Italian short stories can hardly be 
overestimated : in most cases it is the land, the local associations, which dictate to the 
‘writer his most felicitous passages. Regional differences of vocabulary are not so 
“marked nowadays as they used to be a few years ago. Were it not for the background, 
one could hardly guess that Stuparich hails from Trieste, and Alvaro, the author of 
‘L’Amata alla finestra, from Calabria. It is difficult to gauge the comparative merits 
of these authors of short stories, and the position of the judges of the various com- 
petitions is apt to be an invidious one. To take, for instance, the short list of books 
“competing forthe last Italia Letteraria Prize, no fewer than three or four of them had 
equal merits. Gadda’s book, which won the prize, surpasses the others for maturity 
_of style and natural flow of the story, but Alvaro’s L’ Amata alla finestra is remarkable 
for a fine sense of psychological shades,while Alessandro Bonsanti’s La Serva amorosa 
fives earnest of a very promising novelist. 
_ That of “ young author ” proves to be sometimes a misnomer : it frequently means 
an author whose reputation is not yet established. So whereas Mozzo is Gadda’s fourth 
‘book, La Serva amorosa is Bonsanti’s first. Vincenzo Cardarelli, to whom the Bagutta 
Prize has been awarded, is, in a sense, a veteran, and can hardly be termed an unknown 
“writer since some of his works have been translated into French. He belongs to a 
former generation, that, say, of Bacchelli, Baldini, Cicognani, who also have pro- 
‘duced remarkable works in this last period. (Bacchelli’s Citta degli amanti has been 
ecently published in England in a translation by O. Williams, under the title of Love 
Town.) 'The awkward thing in recent Italian letters is indeed that most writers of 
‘that generation which soon after the war centred round the Roman review La 
Ronda, founded by Cardarelli ( issued from 1919 to 1923), have never obtained more 
than a subdued renown. Cicognani’s last stories, Strada facendo, are good, some of 
hem very good, but there is hardly any development since the time when he published 
his first stories more than ten years ago. Nothing could be more delightful than 
\ntonio Baldini’s Dolce Calamita : here we find humour, exquisite taste, and a deep 
‘vein of human sympathy ; but Baldini showed such qualities at their best when he 
nade his first appearance : in a sense, he was born full-fledged. ‘These authors, then, 
tinue to do the tour of their own gardens ; in a way, they mark time and seem to 
njoy, in the eyes of the public, the benefits of a perpetual youth. It ensues that the 
outh of yesterday mixes up with to-day’s youth, and there is no work whose date 
aarks a watershed. Literary Italy of to-day is a country of pleasant hills, with no 
ountain. But how pleasant are most of those hills, how easy to climb, and how 
entertaining, if limited, is the view they afford ! Excellent anthologies could be made 
‘of modern Italian short stories and essays, and such anthologies would supply that 
variety which is sometimes missed in the single books, often commanding a very 
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CHRONICLES 
THE DRAMA 


SOCRATES. By Cutrrorp Bax. Stage Society. 

MISALLIANCE. By Bernarp SHaw. The Court Theatre. 

DANDY DICK. By Sir Artuur Pinero. The Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith. 
CHARLES B. COCHRAN’S 1930 REVUE. The London Pavilion. 


Mé BAX has done a gallant thing. He has entered a field of the drama which — 


has hitherto been almost entirely the monopoly of Mr. Shaw. The philosophic 
play, with its unceasing discussions of abstract subjects, its immensely long mono- 


logues, its almost complete absence of movement and action, is an extremely difficult — 
sort of play to write. It means that the words and their meaning have to bear the full 


brunt of keeping the audience interested, and that, after all, is the real test of a play. 


No matter how brilliant the dialogue, no matter how lofty the sentiments, no matter — 
how poetical the conception, if it bores the audience it is a bad play. Mr. Shaw has” 


pulled it off repeatedly and has also failed signally on at least two occasions. No one 
else had even tried it until Mr. Bax produced his Socrates. 

Naturally enough, Mr. Bax has relied very largely upon Plato, and the Dialogues 
have been freely used. Indeed, his task may almost be said to have been less a task of 


authorship than of judicial selection. This is not meant in any sense of depreciation — 


of his work or diminution of his merit. After all, Plato was a gentleman with a 
considerable bent for the use of words and it may very fairly be conceded that it is 
not easy to improve upon his language or to polish his style. If Mr. Bax, for instance, 
had come to the considered conclusion that Aristophanes’ Speech in the Symposium 
was not really at all the sort of thing which Aristophanes would have said, and had 
duly provided him with an alternative, he would have laid himself open to a charge 
of what Alcibiades would probably have described as “‘ confounded tfets.” In 
short, Mr. Bax had to take as much carefully-selected Plato as possible and fit it into 
the framework of his play. 


It was a very great pity that he was so badly served by his cast. Mr. Casson was the — 


only exception. Mr. Casson was extraordinarily good. The others, especially the 
people whose job it was to play Watson to the Sherlock of Socrates and to blunder into 


an inextricable bog of contradictions and mistakes, were as wooden as any horse that — 


ever came out of ‘Tenedos. Not once did any of them convey the impression that they 
were paying the slightest attention to Socrates. They simply gabbled off their glib 
replies to the most complicated questions about Immortality and Death and the Soul. 
It would certainly be carrying subtlety a bit too far to suggest that no one ever did 


pay any attention to the old man. With this woodenness of acting, it was inevitable — 


that certain parts should tend to drag. But the death-scene made a fine ending. It 
was a disappointment that there was so little of Alcibiades, that most Hellenic of the 
Hellenes. He aroused high hopes by coming in and announcing that he was drunk, 
but he soon dissipated them by talking as dully as any teetotaler. And why on earth 
make him wear a huge, ugly black beard ? That was a tragedy in itself. 

It was surprising to hear that Mr. Macdona’s revival of Misalliance was its first 
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revival in London since its original production in 1910. There are several much less _ 
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deserving plays of Mr. Shaw which have been revived over and over again, notably 
_ Arms and the Man. Misalliance wears much better than Arms and the Man, and if 
people no longer rush out of doors to look at a passing aeroplane, they still crowd the 
streets and windows and housetops if Rioz or the Graf Zeppelin is overhead. 
Things have not moved so very far since 1910 and it would still be comparatively 
_ €asy to find hostesses who would be reluctant to entertain at luncheon strange young 
ladies in leather breeches. 
The Macdona Players are rather an erratic company. Sometimes they are almost 
_ amateurish, sometimes they really let themselves go and reach a level of team-work 
_ that is within, say, a street or two of the Irish Players. In Misalliance they were at 
_their best. The brilliance and speed of the play seemed to get hold of them and 
_ Sweep them irresistibly along. It is true that it would be almost impossible to act 
_ Misalliance badly. It is one of those automatic successes. It might have been written 
_ for the sole purpose of encouraging amateurs to believe that they are better actors and 
actresses than they are. Nevertheless, the credit must not be taken from the Mac- 
dona Players for their admirable team-work. As for the individuals, if the officials 
_ of the Scottish Rugby Union were writing this chronicle, which I am glad to say they 
_ are not, they would sternly decline to mention any names for fear of undermining the 
_ team-spirit. But for the benefit of those who believe that individualism is not incom- 
patible with the corporate spirit, it may be recorded that Mr. Esmé Percy wrung our 
~ hearts with his playing of the tragic clerk, that Mr. Hedley Briggs is on the up-grade 
_ in his profession, that it was a delight to see Miss Irene Vanbrugh in the part originally 
_ written for her but never acted by her, and that Miss Rosalinde Fuller was by no means 
~ overshadowed by her famous colleague. 
__ Dandy Dick may have been good fun in its day. Probably it was. But its day was 
some time ago and its good fun has worn a little thin by now. However, it had a 
longish run at Hammersmith—but then what doesn’t have a longish run at Hammer- 
smith ?—and a great many people got a lot of enjoyment out of it, which is more than 
can be said of every twentieth-century production. By far the most enjoyable part of it 
to the sophisticated playgoer was the acting of Sir Nigel himself. During the last few 
years Sir Nigel has come to be regarded as a producer, as an unerring judge of enter- 
tainment, as the bold accepter of other people’s rejectments, in fact as everything 
connected with the stage except an actor. Whereas his acting is almost his greatest 
talent. Let us hope that he will continue in the good precedent set in Dandy Dick 
_and take the leading parts himself. et 
_ The comparatively modern form of stage-entertainment known as a revue, which is 
really only a development of the utter plotlessness of the later musical comedies, 
has been torn between two rival techniques, Funny Stuff and Spectacle. At first, 
in Hullo Tango and Hullo Ragtime and the early ones, there was a bit of 
both techniques. There was a lot of Funny Stuff and a certain amount of Spectacle. 
Then came the period of the ascendancy of Funny Stuff during which Revue became a 
skilful and brilliant form of art. Harry Grattan with Morton and Delysia, Nelson 
Keys, Elsie Janis, Harry Tate, Arthur Playfair, and many others were amazingly funny 
_and clever simply by their own unaided talents. This period lasted, with The Passing 
Show and Bric-d-Brac, into about the second year of the war, and then more and more 
it became essential to have Spectacles rather than wit. The officers home on leave 
infinitely preferred to see Miss Daphne Pollard leading her regiment down the Hippo- 
“drome “ joy-plank ” than to listen to subtle and witty dialogues against a background 
_ of a screen and a couple of chairs. From that time Spectacle has become more and 
“more the dominant partner, until now Mr. C. B. Cochran for the second year in 


succession has given us an immense, an overpowering Revue in which Colour, Danc- — 
ing, Chorus, Costume, Scenery, Music, Choreography, Wigs in Scenes 11, 12, and 

13 by Gustave, all others by Clarkson, are all combined into a superlative ninety- 
seven per cent Spectacle, with a three per cent of mildly funny stuff thrown in by a 
wad of authors. Mr. Cochran’s full weight comes down heavily on one side of the — 
scale and Revue has moved one step further away from Funny Stuff. For all Mr. — 
Cochran’s amazing power of organisation, for all his capacity for choosing the right — 
actors and dancers and designers, it was impossible not to long for a few minutes of 
Mr. Nelson Keys or Mr. Jack Hulbert. A good laugh once in a while is very pleasant. 
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FORTHCOMING PRODUCTIONS 


There seems to be a boom in revivals. Mr. Simon Ord, Mr. Laurence Hanray and 
Mr. D. A. Clarke-Smith have begun a series of Victorian revivals at the Kingsway 
Theatre. Their first was Captain Robert Marshall’s His Excellency the Governor, for a 
run of four weeks. Miss Cathleen Nesbitt is in the cast. It will be followed by Mr. 
R. C. Carton’s Liberty Hall and there will be others if the idea is a popular success. 
Then Dr. Marie Stopes has partly re-written her play Our Ostriches, which was first 
produced about seven years ago, and Sir Nigel Playfair, at Hammersmith, is celebrating 
his twelfth year of management at the Lyric by reviving his revivals. The first was 
She Stoops to Conquer and was as charmingly given as ever. 

The Arts Theatre is to do Miss Vera Beringer’s adaptation of The Ugly Duchess on 
May 15th. On May 1st Heads Up appears at the Palace. On May 4th the last Green- 
room Rag of the season is to be produced at the Queen’s Theatre, the play being 
Release, by Mr. H. C. G. Stevens. The company is to include Miss Gwen Ffrang¢on- 
Davies and Mr. Malcolm Keen, and Mr. Norman O’ Neill has written the incidental 
music and overture. Lady Wyndham’s matinée for the Actor’s Benevolent Fund at 
the New Theatre is on May sth. There is to be a distinguished collection of performers 
including Miss Edith Evans, Mr. Godfrey Tearle, and Miss Evelyn Laye, returning 
hot-foot from America. 

A. G. MACDONELL 
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MURAL DECORATIONS AT MORLEY COLLEGE. By Eric RavIvious, 
_ Epwarp BAWDEN and Cyrit MaHoney. 


MURAL DECORATIONS AT BURGHCLERE. By StTantey SPENCER. 
MURAL DECORATIONS. By Mary Apsurap. Messrs. Peter Jones Ltd. 


; Nee to the generosity of Sir Joseph Duveen a further important set of mural 
~~ decorations has been carried out in a public building in London by young 
artists, and success has again attended the experiment. The Tate Gallery restaurant 
Was entrusted to a young artist trained at the Slade School. Three students from the 
“Royal College of Art have now completed commissions for the decoration of the din- 
‘ing-room and lecture hall of Morley College. Mr. Rex Whistler’s Tate Gallery 
“Paintings have been adversely criticised in many quarters and no doubt they are open 
to criticism on several points: for instance, the colour is a trifle monotonous. But 
it is pedantic to charge them with superficiality and mere decorativeness: for this 
gnores their purpose and environment. To eat in face of the monumental frescoes of 
a Michel Angelo would be an insult to the artist and his work and a strain on the di- 
gestion. Mr. Whistler’s subject and treatment are appropriate for a restaurant and his 
paintings form a pleasant and decorative background. Messrs. Ravilious and Baw- 
_den’s restaurant paintings at Morley College are conceived in the same light-hearted 
“spirit. The figures in the designs are small and do not constitute the principal features 
of the design which consists of a continuous landscape background of downs or sea 
broken at intervals by three-storied buildings displaying their interiors and connected 
by a fanciful bridge or terrace. Apart from a “ dolls’ house ” which deals with con- 
temporary life, the scenes depicted are from the English dramatists. They are ren- 
‘dered in a spirit of burlesque. If we look for an accurate illustration of Marlowe, 
Jonson or Shakespeare we shall be disappointed : if we realise that the paintings are 
free variations on the themes of these dramatists and are sometimes almost parodies 
carried out by marionettes with touches here and there of descriptive beauty we shall 

approach them from the proper angle. I have read that the paintings are Gothic in 
‘conception and linear in treatment. It is not clear whether this is intended to be dero- 
‘gatory or not. There can be no intrinsic objection to a linear design. If a design were 
‘purely linear it would just not be painted, or if painted it would be merely tinted. 
japanese woodcuts are usually merely tinted : but even this tinting carries with it an 
xpressive charm. Messrs. Ravilious and Bawden’s work, however, is not merely 
inear and it will not be completely covered by any of these distinguishing labels, 
nce it includes reminiscences of many styles and while at one time, as in the rhythmic 
raperies of the larger figures by Mr. Ravilious, there is a definite linear emphasis, 
at another, as in Mr. Bawden’s figures, the sense of depth is conveyed by colour tones 
and everywhere the colour is an important element. Nor does the label Gothic do 
more than touch the surface. Mr. Ravilious’s fantasy and Mr. Bawden’s “ character- 
tic’ gestures do recall Gothic painting and woodcuts, but the whole spirit of the 
esigns belongs more to the post-war “ cocktail ” period than to the grotesque of 
othic religious art. The two artists have collaborated so well that it is not easy at 
‘st sight to distinguish between their work: but gradually certain differences 
merge. These can be seen in a very simple form in the background. Mr. Ravilious 
expresses the graceful flow and ample spaces of the downs : Mr. Bawden delights in 
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the staccato interruption of trees. One suspects that Mr. Ravilious is merely a 
humourist by what is called an intellectual process, while his imagination is always on . 
the verge of creating either fantastic images or graceful movements : but Mr. Bawden | 
goes straight for the characteristic attitude, rigidifying it and making it look slightly 
funny. Of Mr. Ravilious’s designs the dolls’ house seems to me to be the least, and the 
illustrations to Marlowe the most successful. The larger floating figures wear their — 
humour rather heavily and the genuine beauty (which may have escaped unawares) 
in the rhythmically draped figure carrying a basket of flowers is a pleasant relief. | 
Mr. Bawden commits one breach of taste in trying to make fun of the balcony scene ~ 
in Romeo and Juliet. Certainly this may be better than to illustrate it seriously (and 
probably sentimentally) : but still better to leave it alone altogether. However, the 
comical situation depicted may be looked at with amusement as any love scene and 
not particularly that one. The weakest spot in the design is the strip of wall between the — 
windows. It is undoubtedly a very difficult space to fill effectively, but the present 
design merely emphasises the fact that it is just a strip of wall. In the decorations as a — 
whole there is a preponderance of pale and delicately spiced colours and I believe that — 
the colour and decorative scheme generally would be thrown into stronger relief if the — 
ceiling, instead of being a blueish white, were slightly tinted with the same colour as — 
that on the upper part of the pillars. a 
Mr. Mahoney’s composition in the semicircular space at the back of the platform in ~ 
the lecture hall is more serious in intention, but it is not more than sound and rather 
: 
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laborious student’s work. It is ponderous and lacks originality. Messrs. Ravilious — 
and Bawden have snapped their fingers at most of the modern theories and recipes 
and had some fun giving their fancy free play, and they have produced something 
exhilarating and refreshing. Mr. Mahoney’s composition is technically unimpeachable, © 
but it is dull nevertheless. { 
Mr. Stanley Spencer, who now belongs to an older generation, is engaged on 
important mural decorations to a small chapel erected as part of a War 
Memorial at Burghclere near Newbury by Mr. Berens. The chapel has been 
designed expressly for Mr. Spencer and there is a considerable wall space to cover. 
About half of the work is finished, including the composition behind the altar. Mr. ! 
Spencer was in Macedonia during the war and he is clearly drawing on his experiences 
there for these designs. Along the walls of the aisle there are three series of scenes 
connected with the War, while behind the altar is a strange vision of the resurrection 
of the youthful warriors. The scheme is very ambitious, but Mr. Spencer is almost 
equal to it. The most unsatisfactory part about the designs are the figures and faces, 
and these, of course, are by no means unimportant. There is a strange contrast 
between the concreteness and fascinating detail of the surrounding objects and land- 
scape and the unearthliness of the people. Mr. Spencer denudes his people of all 
human complexity and endows them with an attenuated intensity of character and 
gesture. They are cardboard spirits. And yet, in a way they are interesting, not so 
much as imaginative creations, as indicating some symbolic process of thinking in the 
mind of the artist. Mr. Spencer’s full artistic powers are revealed only in his paint- | 
ings of things and in his landscapes for which he has a spontaneous love. He will — 
notice exactly how a pair of braces sprawls on the floor and will enjoy its pattern and — 
flatness : he will notice what a curious pattern is made by men dressing in a tent | 
behind mosquito nets : he can paint bundles of towels and barbed wire so that they 
are a joy to behold, and although his mules over the altar-piece look like sleek and | 
sinuous seals, they too are finely imagined and realized, while the distant landscape 
rising behind the tumult of innumerable tumbled crosses and reawakening soldiers | 
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and mules possesses a great peacefulness and contentment. Probably Mr. Spencer 
regards with a certain contempt the easy flow of his visual imagination about minor 
things such as landscapes and barbed wire, while he values highly his figures at which 
he has no doubt worked with travail of soul, putting into them all his thoughts and 
reflections. But they are abstract reflections, and even if he were a writer instead of a 
painter, his novels or epics would still exhibit the same contrast between the lively 
observation of details of situations and the entrancing description of scenery and the 
abstract excogitations about people. In language these excogitations would, of course, 
be more intelligible than in paint because language is the fitting medium for abstract 
reflection, but they would still be out of harmony with the rest of the novel regarded 
as a work of imagination. 

_ Messrs. Peter Jones have been exhibiting some mural decorations by a young woman 
artist, Mary Adshead. There are already prominent in contemporary English art two 
women artists, Vanessa Bell and Winifred Nicholson, and Mary Adshead undoubtedly 
makes a third, but her talent is of a different order. The first two are essentially 
painters of easel pictures, evincing a slight but very charming and delicate vein of 
lyrical sentiment, which is fragmentary and rarely sustained throughout. They say 
very little, with masterly omissions, but say it well. It is difficult to cut the thing 
down to so fine a point in large scale mural decorations. These can be of two kinds. 
‘They can approximate toa decorative wall paper, as Mr. Rex Whistler’s do and also Mr. 
Brangwyn’s proposed decorations in the House of Lords, or they can be something 
ery much more ambitious and comprehensive. Miss Adshead attempts the bigger and 
More ambitious task : but she only succeeds in places and she is most successful where 
the work is mainly decorative. She can paint a wreath or swag of flowers with all the 
thythmic perfection of an eighteenth-century artist, and she can weave figures in 
movement into a decorative conceit that is instinct with grace and charm, and there 
are fascinating melodies in the gestures of some of her figures and in her gay powdered 
colours: but the rest—and the wall space must be filled—is, to put the matter 


with journalistic brevity, just good and witty illustration. 
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THE JADE MOUNTAIN. By Wirrer ByNNER and Kianc Kanc-Hv. Knopf. | 
$3.50. 
TU FU: THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A CHINESE POET. By FLORENCE © 
AyscouGH. Jonathan Cape. 21s. | 
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dpa whole question of translation is excessively vexed : it always has been and is 
likely to remain so. Even in translation from one European language to another 
no one is quite sure whether it is better to aim at as literal translation of the actual — 
words as possible, or to give a paraphrase, a “‘ rendering ” of the spirit, rather than 
the letter, having little regard to the style of the original, or accurate terminology. — 
There is much to be said upon either side, but, for better or for worse, it has been . 
decided by modern translators from the Chinese that it is more desirable to adhere — 
as closely as may be to the original, and not to attempt to pass off as Chinese poetry © 
renderings which are but the vague, often distorted, thoughts of the poet cloaked in 
the words and mannerisms of the translator. It is this method that has resulted in 
what is virtually a new verse-form, as foreign to English prosody as was the sonnet ) 
in the sixteenth century. ] 
It is, of course, obvious that the very formal construction of Chinese verse should 
be reflected in literal translation, just as the rigidities of trees are reflected in their 
shadows. Even where the original conciseness is obscured by the frills and furbelows 
of such aids to sense as prepositions, adverbs, auxiliary verbs, inferred in the Chinese, 
but necessary in English, the innate form cannot be hid. Take for example this verse — 
by Sir John Davis, the first serious translator, bad and overloaded as it is with nine- 
teenth-century polysyllables : ‘ 
The tints of the hills are confounded in their distance, 
As the traveller views them to the end of his daily journey ; 
The shapes of their peaks and ridges alter with every change, 
Until the wanderer ceases to know their names. 


Mr. Waley or Mr. Bynner would have improved on that, have pared its orotundities 
and redundance, but they could not have altered its form, for it is the shadow of its 
reality. 

Professor Karlgren, I think it is, maintains that English is the language nearest to 
the Chinese, upon the same line of development, but lagging far behind. It is the most 
monosyllabic and elastic of European tongues ; there is a constant movement towards 
simplification ; gender terminations, for instance, have been dropped, and the con- 
jugation of verbs is infinitely less elaborate than in either French or German. It is less 
concise and therefore more adaptable than the former, more concise and more musical 
than the latter. In English, the later Chinese poets translate suitably into heroic 
couplets, with their double antitheses and technical niceness, for they breathe 
the same genteel perfections as the Augustans ; but to attempt to render verse 
of the Han or T’ang into strictly rhymed and metrical poems—as well try to 
keep an eagle in a Chippendale cage. This scarcely applies to the stop-short, a four- 
line alternate-rhyme epigram, which can be translated into the regularly constructed 
English stanza of the same family. Professor Giles’s finest translation, considered 
merely as poetry, is a stop-short by Tu Fu : 
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White gleam the gulls across the darkling tide, 
On the green hills the red flowers seem to burn ; 
Alas ! I see another spring has died . . . 

When will it come the day of my return ? 


That is in the romantic, older manner, and in some cases it is quite beautifully success- 
ful; yet there is always the danger of the poetic heart overcoming the synological 
head. This seems to have happened in the case of Mr. Butts Howells, who translates 
a stop-short by Liu Tsung-Yiian in five, instead of four, lines, but very charmingly : 
The crows no longer round the hill tops float, 
All human tracks are blotted out below, 
But one old man, within his tiny boat, 


In bamboo hat, and quickly whitening coat, 
All huddled up still fishes through the snow. 


Now this is the same verse, though possibly a different version, as one in The Fade 
Mountain, and a comparison between the two brings out the point : 
ss A hundred mountains and no bird 
a A thousand paths without a footprint 
i A little boat, a bamboo cloak 
An old man fishing in the cold river-snow. 


So much for the poetic imagination. On the surface Mr. Howell’s verse is the more 
attractive, but I think that, when one is educated in the appreciation of the modern 
manner, with its rather stark, clear-cut unemotionalism, Mr. Bynner’s is the more 
satisfying. Such poetry is an acquired taste, as all tastes worth acquiring are. It 
_has to be pondered, its beauties sought for. It has the additional advantage of repro- 
ducing the rather esoteric qualities of its original. Understatement, quietude, is the 
-key-note of all the greatest Chinese poetry and art. “ To give vent to the emotions is 
“the way of the Barbarians, such is not our way ” said a great Chinese critic: it is the 
counsel of a superb sophistication and high breeding. The Chinese poet brings to his 
_teader not the uncontrolled, almost hysterical, passion that is the inspiration as well 
~as the burden of most European poetry, but the crystalisation of those passions, the 
highly concentrated residuum of what has been passed through the fires of his own 
heart. Nothing could be less true than what is the most usual criticism of these trans- 
lations, the lack of emotion, or emotions of a tender, subdued, shallow, unexacting 
“kind : melancholia, rather than passionate grief. What happens is that ‘Tu Fu, let us 


say, who lived perhaps the bitterest, most tragic life of any poet, sure of the sym- 


at 


“pathetic understanding of the poets for whom he wrote, expresses not the actual 
grief he suffers, but its emotional outcome. It is a very different thing. The passion 
is there, but it is not blared from the house-tops. It has the same quality of restraint 
is the monochrome landscape painting of China. Colour and form are conveyed not 
in their actual visual effects, but in gradations of one tone. It is an impressionistic, 
evocative art. Its business is to call up in others an emotion, not to tell what emotion 
the artist happened to feel. | 
When Bottom was translated, with the ass’s head he put on inhumanity, he lost 
‘connection with the world of his fellows and followed uncharted paths. So it is with 
Chinese poetry in translation. No Englishman can say with Tu Fu, ““ Many age-old 
ounds ring in my heart ”: for the sounds even if they do survive the transposition 
from one medium, or, indeed, one world, to another, have little significance. The poem 
‘must stand alone, robbed of all its historical and poetic associations, all those allusive 
_reverberations of les temps perdu, infinitely delicate and precious. It has no longer any 
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background. The Chinese poet is a scholar and writes for scholars, and the titillation — 


of the academic palate is by no means the least of his intentions. But besides all this 


r 


there are lost the technical felicities and dexterities of a language in which such arts — 


have been brought to the highest perfection, and are held in peculiar esteem. Such 
delicate effects as find their counterpart in the English poet’s onomatopoeia, vowel 


sequences, cadence, and falling closes, have fallen by the way. A new technique must 


strike out beauty from the raw material at its disposal, the natural rhythmic flow of the 


line and the restricted choice of words. It is obviously better that this restricted range — 
should not further be narrowed by the exigencies of rhyme and strict metre. As a — 


matter of fact the rhymes of the original are purely conventional, being the true 
rhymes of the Confucian period, and having, by the time of the T’ang dynasty, long 
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lost any actual similarity of sound. All that is left to the translator, then, should be the — 
arrangement of the most suitable words, both poetically and synologically, in the most _ 


effective order, and the slight variations in tempo and cadence that the strong rhythm of — 


the original permits. The result is that all translation in the modern manner bears a ~ 


striking family resemblance, and the effect of an whole volume is monotonous. The 
monotony is further emphasised by the fact that most translators work in the same 
material, choosing short poems rather than the longer, freer verses. 

Mr. Ronald Fraser has called the Chinese spirit “‘ delicate and ribald.” That is 
because he has apparently sat at the feet of the Taoist philosophers, by whom a certain 
kind of ribaldry was cultivated for a very special purpose. Little ribaldry appears in 
in Mr. Witter Bynner’s book, although it is a translation of the Three Hundred Gems of 
T’ang Poetry, a recession from the great Imperial Anthology in nine hundred volumes. 
The T’ang period was not only the golden age of Art, Poetry and Culture : it was also 
the golden age of Taoism. It is natural, then, to expect that poetry should reflect the 
characteristics of the most favoured philosophy of the time, especially since poetry in 
China has always been very closely connected with the Court, and the T’ang court was 
so Taoist that more than one of the Emperors died from the effects of the Elixir of 
Life. Taoism was the philosophy of Nature, if one may venture to generalise. Great 
importance was attached to the effect of natural phenomena upon the human 
soul, for all natural objects were considered to be emanations of Tao, the primaeval 
Force, and to be in harmony with it. Therefore, those who were in harmony with 
their natural surroundings were most likely to be in harmony with Tao, in a state of 
perfection. It is not possible, in this space, to do more than hint at the effect of 
Taoist thought upon T’ang poetry. Mr. Bynner calls it the Landscape school, and 
says that Wordsworth was the most Chinese of English poets. This is, of course, 
true, but I feel, what Mr. Bynner has omitted to suggest, that the very strong land- 


scape bias is a direct result of interest in Taoism. Nature, by all the T’ang poets’ 


without exception and especially by those whom we know to have been Taoist, is 
used invariably to symbolise the human emotions. Thus Po Chii-i : 


A dark wind blowing rain entered at the cold window 


uses this natural symbolism to express his distress at sudden bad news of a friend : 
or Méng Hao-jen : j 
My youthful desires have been burnt with the years . . . 
And to-night in the chilling sun-set wind 
A cicada, singing, weighs on my heart. 


These are but two not particularly good examples chosen at random from T’ang 
poets. In nearly every poem in The Fade Mountain there is some important reference 
to the world of moonlit hills, streams and forests which constituted for the Taoist at 
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once the most physically desirable and the most emotionally sympathetic conditions 
under which he could find himself. Wang Wei describes his retreat at Chung-Nan, 
and, incidentally, the reasons why it so strongly appealed to him : 


My heart in middle age found the Way, 
And I came to dwell at the foot of this mountain. 
When the spirit moves, I wander alone 
Amid beauty that is all forme .. . 
I will walk till the water checks my path, 
Then sit and watch the rising clouds 
And some day meet an old wood-cutter 
And talk and laugh and never return. 


The “‘ Way,” of course, is Tao, and the last couplet refers to the legend of the Taoist 
_fecluse who met an old wood-cutter with whom he talked and vanished. Enough has 
been quoted to give some idea of the finely restrained beauty of Mr. Bynner’s poetry ; 
for his accuracy his collaborator Mr. Kiang Kang-Hu is ample guarantee. 

__ Mrs. Ayscough’s book also deals with the T’ang period and with the greatest of 
‘Chinese poets. It is especially interesting and valuable. She makes no attempt at all 
to versify her translations, her only object being to set down most literally her reading 
of Tu Fu. Thus one can see a most important stage in the development of a finished 
poetical translation, the stage at which all the meaning has been made clear, and no 
tampering has obscured the natural rhythms. There is great, almost astonishing, 
power in these rough lines, and one is constantly struck with the vigour and beauty 
of phrases which appear to be quite literal word-for-word translations. But for the 
cause of it, Miss Lowell’s death, one must rejoice at having at last the work of so great 
“a genius in so unspoilt a condition. Tu Fu lived in the most dramatic period of the 
-T’ang, the Lu An-Shan rebellion, when the Son of Heaven was driven from his 
capital and only by the assistance of the Northern Barbarians was order eventually 
‘restored. In such turbulent times the poet’s talents were little appreciated and, 
except for a short period of Imperial favour, when he took office as Censor of the Left, 
Tu Fu’s life was one of unrelieved sorrow and disaster. Mrs. Ayscough has made 
-aselection of poems with a personal interest from a chronological edition, and by means 
‘of a commentary has produced a really beautiful biography. Unfortunately she only 
brings it down, in this volume, to the year 759, when Tu Fu departed for the West, 
‘after relinquishing his post at Court: 
4 I depart from here one lone man ; 
4 I go far off ; my fate uncertain, obscure . . . 


It is not easy to give an example of the type of verse that is the result of Mrs. Ays- 
‘cough’s method, for most of the poems are rather long ; but Standing Alone seems to 
be the best of the shorter ones : 

< In space hovers a bird of prey ; 

On the waters float two white gulls. 
Wheeling, following the wind, it is easy to swoop and strike 
Birds who heedlessly drift back and forth. 

Many dew-drops wet the grass, ; 

The spider’s web has not yet caught its prey. 

The workings of Nature are near to the affairs of Men ; 

I stand alone with my ten thousand griefs. 


Apart from its lovely quality as poetry this verse provides a really good instance of the 
sort of i fi ed by T’ang poets. 
atelier Maia aa ROBERT TUNSTILL 
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LOVE TOWN. By Riccarpo BaccHELLt. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 

THIS SIDE OF JORDAN. By Roark Braprorp. Heineman. 7s. 6d. 

HERE IS THY VICTORY. By Iris Barry. Elkin Mathews and Marrot. 7s. 6d. 
HE-WHO-CAME. By Constance Hotme. Chapman and Hall. 6s. 

THE TOWN OF TOMBAREL. By W.J. Locxe. The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 


HE Italian title of Mr. Riccardo Bacchelli’s novel is La Citta Degl Amantt. 
Tt translation of this into Love Town may be fairly correct, but I do not think 
it is the best that could have been found. Although it fits the story it is most mis- 
leading as an indication of the kind of story, and has probably gone against the book’s 
interests. Otherwise Mr. Orlo Williams’ translation is sound, though it is the kind of 
translation that one would expect from the title : it transposes rather than transmutes. 
Every Italian word is rendered into an adequate English word, but nevertheless the 
book remains a book composed by a foreigner in a foreign language. 

The subject of this very racy, amusing and readable novel is a satirisation of modern 
cant : 
. sham art, sham religion, sham thought, sham love [I quote from the translator’s 
foreword] Love Town is an apotheosis of sham, under the influence of Freudianism an 
other licentious tendencies, masquerading as enlightened morality. From the firmly 
rooted stronghold of Catholic philosophy and morality, he laughs—a little boisterously— 
at the futility, presumptuousness, and naive ignorance of the many who give high-sounding 
names to self-indulgence. 


“A little boisterously ”»—well, yes, perhaps. The opening scene in Eustachius 
Vandenpeereboom’s flat in New York is a grotesque image, no doubt, and so are the 
descriptions of the Love Town that Titus Tubalcain Pankoucke founds with his 
millions. In fact all this has a kind of breezy, boyish, Rabalaisian air to it that pre- 
vents our taking it too seriously. But the episodes in the war and the love story that 
are introduced are in another vein. In these Mr. Bacchelli shows that he can describe 
deep emotions, serious passion, as well as he can satirise the cheap forms of the 
same things. The interposition of a serious story into a satirical is, however, a difficult 
thing to perform, and here we find it not too well blended. The transition is quite 
abrupt ; no gradation is attempted ; the introduction, indeed, of such a grimly real 
thing as the war seems to me a pity anyhow. The whole fantastic affair would have 
been better for being kept on its light fantastic plane. But still such a charming love- 
story cannot very well be grumbled at ; and as a contrast to the sordid affairs of Love 
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Town it is admirably designed. With so much high spirits and powerful imagination | 


one would not be surprised to find Mr. Bacchelli producing, some day, a novel of the 
dimensions and scope of The Good Companions ; and if he does it will be a good one. 

In This Side of Jordan Mr. Roark Bradford writes of the negroes on the Mississippi, 
with whose life he is so obviously familiar. He writes his story with the utmost sim- 
plicity, in tune with his subject. The simple natures of these gentle people are 
brought out by his unelaborated method. He sets down all he can through the medium 
of their talk, and when he uses narrative it is couched in phrases that suit the con- 
versations and events it links up. The quaint little “ heroine ” of the story, “ Didge,” 
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| is an illegitimate baby, of whom there are many in this tale of a primitive community 
_ simple to the point of innocence. However, Didge is free from the accusation of being 
too “ bright ”—the one trouble with illegitimate babies here—and is a thorough little 
black child of nature. She is brought up by the old witch-doctor of the village, 
_ Aunt Crip”; and her training, first by her, and then by “ Preacher Wes ”, pro- 
duces in her naturally direct character a conflict that she finds hard to reconcile. Her 
adventures as she leans from the side of the “‘ sinners ” to the side of the “ Chris- 
tians ” in the village are delightfully human and believable ; her character is fresh, 
frank and engaging, while being about as unsophisticated as any ever woven into the 
theme of a novel before. The simple community she lives in is spontaneously divided 
into “ sinners ” and “ Christians ” ; their everyday affairs are, however, carried on 
without the slightest animosity, side by side. At their sort of Harvest Festival (known 
as a “ Good Time ”) the head man announces : 


“* Dis gonter be a good—time which is a good—time.” 
___ The waiting revellers buzzed their approval, and Daddy Jack continued, “ Fust hit’s 
_ gonter be a march for de Christians. I want all de Christians to march like dey mean hit. 
_ You sinners stay out and keep yo’ feets still . . .” 
They started gloriously, Bell and Wes leading the swaying, strutting line. They reeled 
and rocked and slipped and shuffled. So tantalising were Runty’s notes that some of the 
_ younger girls crossed their legs and cut wicked steps before the marchers made a circle 
of the yard. ... 
Didge, leaning sadly against the big china-berry tree, watched enviously. Bell had 
_ specially warned her against dancing. Dancing was asin. So she just watched. 
2 But a girl can stand only so much. At first she unconsciously began patting her foot with 
the music. There was no sin in that even if it was sin music. Presently she was standing 
- straight, rocking her body back and forth just like she rocked when hoeing cotton, only 
_ faster. Her feet were well apart and she shuffled forward as though she were walking for- 
ward along the cotton rows. 


This action of hoeing has recently been explained to her, when she goes to her first 
-day’s work in the fields : 


“‘ You has to shake yo’ shoulders, too,” Cammy explained. ‘‘ You can’t do it all with 
yo’ behime.” 


idge was all ears. . . . From Aunt Crip she had learnt nothing but herbs and 
‘cures and charms and bad-luck. From Mammy Bell and Preacher Wes she heard 
‘nothing but the ways of the Lord and of Satan. 
-_ Two books with an odd, unusual interest underlying the main story, which concerns 
‘the lives of the simplest country folks, are Miss Iris Barry’s and Miss Constance 
‘Holme’s. In the first the people are the inhabitants of a little country town over whom 
a curious fear begins to brood owing to the absence of any deaths among them for 
long past the average period. They start to wonder what would happen if death ceased 
to perform its usual work of removal and release. The horror of never dying is gradu- 
ally seen as a far worse intervention of Providence than the most untimely visits of 
death. The slow dawning of this fear is very subtly suggested. And the reader feels, 
as the characters in the book feel, the creeping, unthinkable, yet terrifying appre- 
hension. The various members of this little community are most sympathetically 
and surely studied and understood. Both from the everyday human and from the 
sinister mysterious aspect this book is exceptionally interesting and readable. 
The mystery in the second book surrounds the inhabitants of an isolated farm-house. 
‘It begins quite frankly, by telling us there is a mystery and describing the state of 
a 
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oppression in the farm-house that follows on its discovery, and then, working back- 


wards, unfolds the events that led up to it. Before the domineering mother of the — 


young Walkers had been killed in a char-a-bancs accident, their father had brought an © 
aunt to live with them. She “‘ was summat as has been left out all night when t’ moon ~ 


was shining,” according to Mrs. Walker, who never lost an opportunity for belittling 
this mild-eyed, fair-haired, little ghost of a woman who flitted unnoticed about her 


ee 


— 


house. But when the butter wouldn’t come, or the cows would eat a pungent herb ~ 
that spoilt it, or the hay was being gathered in, Aunt Martha’s little songs and runes ~ 


had only to be sung (with the appropriate ritual) to make all difficulties vanish, and — 


butter, herbs and hay behave as if in a state of enchantment. 

Finally Aunt Martha is proved right in her presentiments, when the women’s out- 
ing on which Mrs. Walker goes ends in the overturning of the char-a-bancs and Mrs. 
Walker’s death. Then last of all comes the eerie affair which so disturbs them all 
at the beginning of the book. The Prince of Wales is to visit the neighbourhood and 
Aunt Martha will have it that she must see him. Yet when all are ready to make an 
expedition to the local Show that he is to open, Aunt Martha refuses to accompany 
them. She remains at home mysteriously occupied. What happens in the house that 
night leaves the whole Walker family in the state of bewilderment that they are in 


when we are first introduced to them. And we ourselves are left guessing with them. © 


Miss Constance Holme does not mean to be too explicit, her intention is that we should 
feel the beauty of the spirit that is able to possess the mind of Aunt Martha through her 
lack of normal wits. She does not quite get all she means “ across ”’ to us, in spite of 
her bewildering way of telling the story, still we do at any rate guess at what we are 
meant to experience, through what she tells us of its effect upon one of the characters : 
. . . It was only Tom that would keep the little story sweet through years of quiet, re- 
current brooding. Wolfenden and Maud Ellen were both of them modern products, 
already in touch with the outside world that has little time for wonder. Even Billy- 
Bob’s ready acceptance of the impossible was only the narrow acceptance of the child 
mind that sees nothing marvellous in marvels. . . . It was only with Tom that the thing 
that had happened would force itself into the slow seed-bed of his dale mind, and there 
breed beauty. 
The sweetness of Aunt Martha’s character is the one clear point of the story. 
Tom is always vague, as are Maud Ellen and Billy-Bob. Mrs. Walker’s personality, 
though present over only half the story, is far more live than any of them. 
Mr. Locke begins his new book thus : 


My acquaintance with Monsieur Alcide Tombarel was formed in a very pleasant way ; 
for Bacchus at his most innocent and most charming brought us together. 


From this first sentence the whole book flows. M. Tombarel, mayor of Creille, is a 
philosophy and raconteur, and from him or through him the nine stories in this book 
proceed. It takes one once again to Provence, where romance and sunshine and an 
easy tolerance of life’s vicissitudes make the inevitable and alluring background. The 
stories are told in Mr. Locke’s best manner ; and, at the conclusion of each, one is 
left vie the gratifying sensation that it was worth both the writer’s and the reader’s 
trouble. 


J. E. S. ARROWSMITH 
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ART NONSENSE AND OTHER ESSAYS. By Ertc GILx. Cassell and Francis 
— Walterson. 21s. 


FALLEN LEAVES. By V. V. Rozanov. Translated from the Russian by S. S. 
KOTELIANSKY, with a Foreword by James STEPHENS. The Mandrake Press. 21s. 


Be OATIONS WITH GEORGE MOORE. By Geraint Goopwin. Benn. 
ros. 6d. 


A VERNON LEE ANTHOLOGY. Arranged by IRENE Cooper WILLIS. The Bod- 
ley Head. 35. 6d. 


‘THE HONEYWOOD FILE. By H.B. Creswett. The Architectural Press. 7s. 6d. 


ENGLISH COSTUME OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Drawn by Iris 
_ Brooke. Described by James Laver. Black. 6s. . 


R. ERIC GILL is an art critic in the true sense of the word. He is not content 
merely to discuss individual artists or movements without any definite aesthetic 
theory of his own, but is concerned with the whole nature of beauty in the arts, and 
with those conditions in religion, in philosophy, and in economics, which make 
possible the production of that beauty. He has written the most vigorous book upon 
this subject which has appeared since Mr. Clive Bell’s Art, and his conclusions are 
likely to arouse an equal measure of opposition. He writes frankly as a Catholic for 
Catholics, and maintains that great art can spring only from a right philosophy of life. 
The aesthetic cannot, he maintains, be regarded as one isolated and individual sub- 
ject: it must be part of a great synthesis like that constructed by S. Thomas Aquinas. 
He attempts, therefore, to do for English Catholics what Jacques Maritain and 
Stanislas Fumet are doing for French, to build up an aesthetic theory which shall be in 
harmony with the principles of the Scholastic Renaissance. He declares that the whole 
object of man is to love God, and to know and enjoy Him both in this life and in the 
future ; that art is a “ collaboration with God in creating,” and that beauty is not a 
matter of style, but “‘ a matter of the love of God ”: 
8 Everywhere men begin as children delighting in the labour of their hands—collabora- 
_ ting, nay, vying with God in creating—being as it were a means, created by Him for the 
express purpose, of continuing and consummating His own creative love. Everywhere 
2 this phase passes and, amid the applause of a more sophisticated world, men lose or sur- 
_ render their creative power, their power of collaboration with God, and become merely 
_dexterous, merely flattering imitations of God’s creation. Everywhere the third stage 
_ follows and man ends by turning upon himself and worshipping his own image. 


It is this worship of the individual, of the image rather than of the creator of that 
image, that Mr. Gill considers to be the main cause of the sterility of modern art. The 
great artist is not an isolated figure : he is a man nourished upon the traditions of his 
cople, and upon the philosophy which is the accompaniment of those traditions. 
he best work in art—and particularly in Mr. Gill’s own art, that of sculpture—is 
often anonymous. No man knows who wrought the carving of Chartres or of the 
Flemish cathedrals ; and, in the Middle Ages, it is most probable that no man cared. 
With the Renaissance art became anecdotal and self-conscious : the individual came 
more and more to thrust himself into the foreground until, with the Reformation, the 
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break-up of the mediaeval synthesis—the religious, the political, and the aesthetic— 
had become complete. The consequent denial of authority and of tradition laid open 
the way to Capitalism and to Laissez-faire which have, according to Mr. Gill and to 
Mr. Belloc, set up among us the “ Servile State.” ‘ 

In such a state it is impossible that any general high level of beauty should prevail. 
For the production of any beautiful object requires the responsibility of its creator, 
and such responsibility is denied to men under the modern factory system, which has 
effectively destroyed the initiative of the craftsman. Though the individual mason 
may often, in an attempt to gratify his own particular fancy, destroy the harmony of a 
building, it is better to have this occasional disharmony than the machine-made pro- 
ductions of the present age. Unless, Mr. Gill says, there is a revival of individual 
ownership on the lines suggested by Catholic social reformers, we must content 
ourselves with an unnatural and an uncourageous simplicity. 

Monsieur Rozanov is an equally uncompromising and dogmatic writer. He also 
finds the modern world, with its artistic and its literary standards, to be evil, but, 
unlike Mr. Gill, he has no remedy to offer it. He can merely comment upon its in- 
justice, bitterly, and without any hope for its future. He is said by Mr. James Stephens 
in his introduction to be typically Russian, as George Borrow (!) is typically English. 
There is in his writing that same sense of despair which we notice in the characters of 
Tchekov. The Russians have been compared to children ; but they are not children 
in the freshness of their youth, but children grown stunted, and tired, and disillusion- 
ed. Alone among modern Russian authors Berdiaeff appears to see a future that is 
not wholly black ; the majority visualise mankind as a poor weak puppet jerked to and 
fro upon the strings of an unjust and unintelligent Fate. Such is the view of Rozanov 
as expressed in these brief aphorisms which he has described as Fallen Leaves. Even 
in literature he finds no relief from bitterness, and his own trade—that of the man of 
letters—appears to him to be the least satisfying of any. On the whole, he says, litera- 
ture is rubbish, and talent the destroyer of life. It is not by its literary men that a 
world can be saved ; they are merely the goldfish swimming round the fringes of 
the pool of life. They merely comment, they do not create: it is far nobler to be a 
man of action or to be engaged in the practice of some craft. He himself has attempted 
the search for beauty, but the repulsive has always entered in. Like so many he has 
leaped at the sun but, blinded by it, has fallen back upon the dung-heap. Like so many 
he has not the energy to raise himself from that dung-heap but, rather, revels in it. 
“Everything majestic,” he says, ‘‘ has always been alien to me. I have never loved or 
respected it.” 

In English literature the aphorism is comparatively rare. The English genius has 
usually demanded a broader treatment of themes, so that the concise dogmatic 
utterance is distasteful to us. It is for that reason that we possess so few collections 
of table talk. I myself can recollect only Selden’s, Johnson’s, Hazlitt’s, and Cole- 
ridge’s. But how much would we give to have a record of the conversation of Boling- 
broke, or Burke, or Beaconsfield | For if one of the main aims of reading is to provide 
food for thought, the weighty sentence, causing reflection and almost always opposi- 
tion, should be as valuable as the most carefully reasoned paragraph. The pontifical 
utterances of any distinguished author or statesman are, at the least, worthy of 
attention and respect. 

Much, therefore, could have been expected from Mr. Geraint Goodwin’s Conversa- 
tions with George Moore. Mr. Moore is so completely free from the passions or prejudices 
of any particular age or movement that, if this book had been written upon a more 
comprehensive scale, it might have presented such a God’s-eye view of modern life 
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and literature as would have been enjoyed by one of the Olympians looking down, 
with serene dispassionateness, upon our struggles here below. Such fragments of 
Mr. Moore’s conversation as there are in this book—such as his observations on D. H. 
Lawrence, Hardy, the Webbs, the new Prayer Book, and Obscenity and Art—only 
whet the appetite for more. There is too much of Mr. Goodwin and too little of Mr. 
Moore. If a book is to be a commentary illustrated by conversations, it is essential 
that the commentator should have some part of the genius of Boswell in effecting a 
“liaison ”’ between his writing and his subject’s talk. In Boswell we pass impercept- 
ibly from Johnson to his biographer : in Mr. Goodwin’s book the transition is always 
awkward and noticeable. He does not write badly, but his opinions seem painfully 
immature beside the considered wisdom of Mr. Moore. The best things in the book, 
‘indeed, are the isolated obiter dicta at the end, and particularly Mr. Moore’s admirable 
remarks on style : 


_____ People wonder what is style—style is the simplest thing in the world to define. The 
_ question a man has to face before putting pen to paper is whether he should just transcribe 
_ the language of the street as it is, without altering a word of it, or whether he should select, 
_ pass it through a filter or, if you like, a strainer . 

There are beautiful expressions invented by the people, it is true, but accidentally so. 
It is certainly not always the case. They may be used by a writer if he uses them with care. 
_ The writer should never lose sight of the spoken language—if he does so, he will write 

so pedantically that his thoughts, his ideas, will not transpire. 
Stevenson comes to mind. I think when he was canoeing he speaks of a sudden “‘plump 
__ of rain”’—a very beautiful expression. He took it from a “‘plump” of spears, seeing as he 
__ did the image of spears in driving rain, but he took care not to do it again. Writing, if it 


- is an art at all, is a compromise. 
gon 


~ Mr. Moore describes his manner of writing The Brook Kerith, how as he rode from 
_ Jerusalem to Jericho “ the vista unfolded itself, and with the vista the story that it 
held.” “ It was the topography . . . that made the book.” It is the same with that 
_ long row of volumes which has come from the pen of Miss Vernon Lee. Her earlier 
__work—and it is the earlier work alone which is represented in this anthology—is 
_ almost entirely concerned with the description of people or places. She gives a faith- 
_ ful picture—after the manner of the landscape painter—of cobbled villages, and castles, 
-and derelict gardens, and of the bronzed Italian peasants. As a sensitive observer she 
won the praise of Browning, but as an essayist she is never the peer of Mrs. Meynell. 


_ These brief selections, also, do not show her at her best. They are pleasant to read, 
but we carry away little from them. They have not that judgment on life which we 
find in Hortus Vitae and in her more recent essays and stories. More criticism and 
_ less description is demanded from modern writers about the Spirit of Place. 

~ The Honeywood File is not so amusing as its author’s Thomas for, in this case, the 
- humour merely serves as the jam to coat the pill of instruction. The book contains 
"an imaginary correspondence between an architect and a pompous and “ parvenu 
client, and might bear as its sub-title Architecture without Tears. Mr. James Laver’s 
_ brief notes on English Costume in the Nineteenth Century are unfortunately illustrated 
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by figures no larger than those in the newspaper fashion-plates and of an equal 
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LITERARY HISTORY & CRITICISM 


ALICE MEYNELL: A MEMOIR. By Viota MEYNELL. Cape. 15s. 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE: A PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY. By RosaMOND LANG- 
BRIDGE. Heineman. 8s. 6s. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN. By J. Lewis May. Geoffrey Bles. ros. 6d. 


ISS VIOLA MEYNELL’S biography of her mother must be regarded as a 
gracious act of hospitality and, by that token, as a work above the reach of 
criticism. The book is reserved but it is not reticent. If it offers small satisfaction to 
that kind of admirer who does not want an author so much as a legendary figure, 
encrusted with anecdotes and positively humming with genius, still it allows the reader 
a grateful sense of being landed on the hearthrug when he might so easily have been 
taken to the window and fitfully assisted to peer in. Alice Meynell appears in it set 
among her work and the facts of her life much as she might have revealed herself to a 
happy, and only faintly impertinent, visitor over her tea-cups. Intriguing stories are 
told occasionally, but never isolated from the flow of the book and the characteristics 
of genius are everywhere implied but nowhere emphasised. It is true that the diligent 
and inquisitive may ascertain, by putting two and two together, that Alice Meynell 
had a use for the hot-water bottle, that she suffered until an unusually late age from 
the true migraine (most flattering of ailments), that she wanted as much money as 
people would give her for her work, and other details of that conversational kind. In 
their places below the surface of the book, however, such facts have but a poor illu- 
minating power. They are submerged in the straight steady current of one of the most 
beautiful literary careers on record. 
Alice Meynell had the beauty and luck of those whom the gods love. If it be true 
that artists spin all their creations out of the tenuous material held over from their 
earliest years, then few artists have been more fortunately gifted. She spent her baby- 
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hood mainly in Italy, in the company of a bright sister a year older (later Lady Butler, © 


the military painter), directed by a wise father with a fascinating sort of dissolving 
austerity and a really delightful mother, whose letters, as letters, go near to beating her 
youngest daughter’s. Perhaps the luck may even be said to have started earlier. The 
first chapter, which is largely composed of letters from Charles Dickens, reveals the 


great man swallowing as hard as ever he swallowed in print on hearing that his friend - : 


Thomas Thompson had become engaged to their mutual friend Christiana Weller. 

Alice Thompson escaped the cruder snares of education and was permitted to 
develop slowly. She travelled, wrote poetry, made notes and met Tennyson and 
Ruskin. Her first book, a collection of poems, was not published until she was twenty- 
eight. ‘T'wo years later she married, and in a little while was pointed back (if there was 
need for such direction) to the sunniness of her girlhood. “‘ The children . . . thronged 
the house,” says that one of them who is our biographer : 


As one child went out at a door another came in : as one went of a year another entered it. 
With all these childhoods about her, my mother found that rare thread of childhood that 
can be written about. The enchanting children all the world over who have been turned 
into silliness, boredom and sentimentality in admiring anecdote have something repaid to 
them when childhood comes under shrewd but exquisite observation. 


Perhaps in that passage the secret of Alice Meynell, most feminine of writers, is laid 
bare. It was the shrewdness of her observation (although strictly speaking only a 
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member of the family is really entitled to name that shining faculty with two words 
so harsh) that was supreme in her work. All else, even her exquisite style, was only a 
function of that insight. She watched words no less, and no more, carefully than she 
watched everything else. Her very truisms were so exactly poised that they became 
fresh modes of truth. The Golden Treasury, to take a random instance, she calls “ the 
book with which many of us begin our abridgments of literary study.” In this 
biography, among letters, notes and odd remarks, one is continually getting, in the 
raw, that little shock of discovery which is so often the sole theme of a poem or essay. 
It comes cropping up all over the place. Thus, in an account of gardening : 


The whole company of dandelions is seeding by many thousands, and I give up the fight. 
I think a whole lawn of them would be the most beautiful thing in the world—but not 
_ exactly a lawn. . 


Passing casually in review of pictures she is most struck by the fact that the primitive 
‘painters looked with the sun, not towards it. Even in her light reading she was keep- 
ing watch : 
__ It occurred to her to wonder whether Anthony Trollope (whom, lacking present-day 
_ enthusiasm, she placed with some nicety as an excellent writer for “‘ say the second week 
of a convalescence ””) had ever unobtrusively crossed swords with Charles Reade: “ One 
_ suspects a certain intention in the following phrases, published within a few months of 
_ each other. A heroine of Trollope’s objects, as to a novel she is reading, that‘ the people 
__ are always in their tantrums’, And slap comes the complaint by a heroine of Charles 
__ Reade’s that the novel she has failed to finish is ‘ an ignoble thing, all curates and flirta- 
ations.” 


__ America she observed tremendously and found good and exciting, although not so 
thrilling as Italy on each of her repeated visits : 


& 


~ You, who have seen the Oriental sun, can hardly perhaps imagine the joy I take in the 
x _ mere Italian—the reflected light from one side of the street to the other, the darkness of the 


__ cypress and the ilex in the sun. I could not rest for the beauty of it yesterday, and I 
_ wandered everywhere, except to St. Peter’s, which is for to-day. This is my szxth visit to 
Rome [this was in 1913, at the age of 66], yet it is always a surprise. 
_--__«*‘The temple to the divine Victor Emmanuel, as I call this really idolatrous monument, 
is even worse, now it is finished, than I expected. It is beautiful in itself, but it is out of all 
_ proportion, and from the top of the Capitoline Hill it crushes the whole of Rome as 
_ though you took the town in your hand and crumpled it up. It is dead-white too, and 
~ Romeis old living yellow and brown. They call this violated city the “ third Rome ”— 
_ characteristically ignoring the Middle Ages, but it is the fourth. Ancient Rome was 
_ destroyed by fire and sword, Medieval Rome by the pick-axe, Renaissance Rome—the 
_ most flagrant and triumphant of all—is being superseded by the jerry-builders. . . . 


_ Your loving mother, A.M. 


Perhaps it should be mentioned that Miss Meynell is careful to call her book a 
‘memoir and not a biography. Miss Langbridge, as carefully, calls her Charlotte 
Bronté a psychological study. It is a triumphal approach. What repression might 
“not a laboratory worker expect to find among that bevy of governesses? Miss 
_Langbridge certainly justifies her distinction. Her book is so little a biographical, 
and so much a psychological, study that she has been compelled to base her analysis 


an 
‘upon the old lurid narritives rather than upon the recent theses which tend to show 
that private life was not invariably pandemonium at Haworth. She adheres to that 
“very modern school of psychology which combines the scientific attitude of Jung 
_ with the seven-deadly-sins logic of the Middle Ages. The emotions of the Brontés are, 
for her, all vivid and well-rounded, and so their difficult hearts are as glass. The 
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method is admirably all-seeing ; indeed, where all is so large and simple, one would 

be purblind to miss either origins or consequences : 
Amazing courage was the Bronté birthright. If its physical expression had not been aborted 
in them by their father’s egotism almost at their birth ; if the first gesture of this courage 
had been made at Cowan’s Bridge, and the little girls had clung howling to their papa when 
they were visited by him, kicking his legs because they could not eat their burnt porridge 
. . . Maria and Elizabeth would not have died of consumption, nor handed on the seeds 
of it to Emily and Ann. Maria with her outstanding spirituality and insight would have 
taken first place in the bunch of Bronté geniuses ; . . . Charlotte’s vehement vitality 
would have attracted to her in her youth the right man, instead of the wrong . . . Anne, 
born to be a parson’s wife, her pretty looks and health unimpaired, could have reigned 
over her vicarage, and Branwell, no longer hampered and depressed by the depression of 
ill-health at home, would not have fled to the Black Bull for cheer. 


Glib as it is there is something in it. Granted the postulates and method and verbal 
uncertainty, the book is well done. It draws two morals : that if Providence has made 
you a governess it takes you a long time to understand that you have talent; and 
that the sensitive are disinclined to bounce about under people’s noses and so are 
particularly liable to be despitefully used. In underlining these truisms with convic- 
tion and instances the book makes a real, if unremarkable, contribution to the study 
of one kind of genius. For the rest, it is written with a taking gusto which romps and 
riots often engagingly but never ceases to move the reflection that psychology, like 
the motor-car, is an engine too powerful to be wholly admired in the hands of athletic 
enthusiasts. 

Mr. Lewis May’s Cardinal Newman is an unpretentious portrait, very tenderly 
drawn. It touches only lightly upon crises and movements, but gives due prominence 
to some of those essential features of Newman which are often neglected, for example 
his mathematical bias and his irrepressible fits of jolliness. Somehow one would 
not like Mr. Lytton Strachey, let alone his unacknowledged disciples, to write New- 
man’s biography. The point of penetration is not only blunted in that story, it is 
completely lost. Cleverness, however subtle, could not embellish it. Psychological 
insight, even if a William James conducted the investigation, would explain it about as 
well as chemical analysis explains good wine. Facts, as in the official two volumes, 


honest though these are, somewhat darken the slender flaming spirit. Mr. May 
undertakes his task reverently, without probes and not overburdened with notebooks. F 


His reflective study deserves, and may expect, a long life. 


E. G. TWITCHETT 
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BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 


MARY GLADSTONE: HER DIARIES AND LETTERS. Edited by Lucy 
MMASTERMAN. Methuen. 21s. 


SOBER TRUTH. By Marcaret BarTon and Ospert SITWELL. Duckworth. 12s. 6d. 
LORD CARNOCK. By Harotp Nicotson. Constable. 21s. 


LINCOLN. By Emit Lupwic. Translated by Epen and Cepar Paut. Putnam’s. 
SxS. 


THE LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. By SrepHen Gwynn. Thornton Butter- 
worth. 15s. 


li would be absurd to treat this selection from the diaries and correspondence of 
Mary Gladstone (afterwards Mrs. Drew) as a work of any literary importance. 


_ The letters are “ newsy ”, but ungraceful ; and the entries in the diary are hurried 
and usually brief. Neither to her diaries nor her correspondence did Mary Gladstone 


confide any deep thinking—assuming that it was there to confide—nor had she found 
time, before her death, to dress these casual notes and comments in an attractive 
literary form. They appear here in their original, bald simplicity. We shall not even 
discover any hint of her own personality—of that sympathetic charm, allied to a not 
inconsiderable driving power, which made her the admirable secretary that she was 
and a figure of some importance in the political world of the late nineteenth century. 


_ We shall find only a collection of anecdotes, loosely linked together in chronological 
_ order. Yet we shall be forced to admit, before reading very far, that here is a book of 
_ absorbing interest and real historical value. 


For the truth is that any new stories of the private lives of Gladstone and Disraeli 


are of extraordinary value to-day. We have heard enough, and perhaps more than 


enough, of their public performances ; but of their private lives we are only just 


oa _ beginning to learn, and any new witness, however prejudiced, may be sure of an eager 
_ audience. That Gladstone’s daughter was prejudiced goes without saying. She 
_ felt for her distinguished parent a love and reverence which bordered upon adoration ; 


which enabled her to record without a smile the antics of “ the poor, enthusiastic 


_ excursionists,” who would stand about in Hawarden in the pouring rain hoping to see 
_ the Grand Old Man on his way to church; which effectually prevented her from ac- 
~  knowledging one trace of ability or honesty in Disraeli’s statesmanship or of eloquence 
_ in his speeches. She could never understand why her father—whom she solemnly 
compares with Shakespeare !—was, if possible, even more unpopular with his political 
opponents than Disraeli with his. It would have been idle to point out—and it seems 
almost brutal to mention it even now—that whereas Dizzy was objectionable to many 
_ Englishmen as a clever, sneering, materialistic foreigner, the G.O.M. was even more 


offensive as a laughable caricature of themselves. His dinner-table conversation, as 
preserved here by his daughter—‘ Papa deploring the levity of the age,” or “ Papa 
grand on India ”—is exactly in the manner of Mr. Shaw’s comic Englishman in 


John Bull’s Other Island. He was altogether too “ noble ”"—to use Mary’s favourite 


word for him. Speaking generally, it was only Scotsmen who could listen to his 


oratory without exasperation. But in Mary’s loyalty there was room for only one 
- monarch at a time, and her earlier references to “ the dear, dear Queen ”’ are soon 
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changed into an occasional grumble at having to decode for her father some cipher 
telegram which turns out to be only “ a fussy thing from H.M. about Ireland.” 

But the importance of the book, as already indicated, lies in the really intimate and 
convincing picture which it gives of the great man at home. Apart from his conversa- 
tional style, and his lack of humour, he must have been an easy, even a delightful com- 
panion. His spirits seldom flagged, even in political defeat. We see him serenely 
turning the pages of a book on George Eliot just before going over to the House of 
Commons for a vital debate. And we learn for the first time of his surprising habit of 
singing comic songs “‘ at the top of his voice,” and sometimes “ all through dinner.” 
Until his last few years he was able to sleep anywhere and at any time. There is no 
doubt that much of that tirelessness which has usually been attributed to his physical 
strength was really due to his admirable nerves. 

It should be added that this is not only a book about Gladstone. Among the author’s 
intimate acquaintances, who figure in these pages, are Tennyson, impressive and 
affectionate ; Browning, thrusting his face too close, and “‘ spraying ” one as he talked ; 
Freeman, that most cocksure of historians, surprisingly confessing to an inability to 
make up his mind ; George Eliot, “‘ repulsively ugly ” ; Wagner, “‘ in an awful rage ” 


at a concert ; Arthur James Balfour, in “ bounding spirits,” playing the concertina ; © 


Mr. Lloyd-George, who pleased her by preferring the Greeks to the unspeakable 
Turks ; Lord Rosebery—a distressing account of his last years; and Lady Oxford 
and Asquith and her sister, in regard to whom we get the following frank entry, 
which one at least of the two should appreciate : 

Laura and Margot are wonderful fun together and show each other off in the spiciest 
way. Don’t quite love their relations with mankind. . . . There are wonderful night 
romps. 

On the whole, however, the book is singularly free from indiscretions—and from those 
uncomfortable rows of dots. There are very few editorial notes, and (astonishing 
omission) there is no index. 

But just as it would be incorrect to represent Mr. Gladstone’s life as one long comic 
song, so this entertaining collection, by Miss Margaret Barton and Mr. Osbert Sitwell, 
of fantastic episodes, murders and mysteries of the nineteenth century, conveys but a 
distorted idea of the lives of lesser people at that time. Mr. Sitwell contributes 
a lively and provocative introduction, but does not quite succeed in explaining the 
book. It is amusing to be reminded that one of the Siamese twins was constantly drunk 
while the other remained a stern teetotaler, and that Mrs. Tom Thumb was once a 
successful and terribly strict schoolmistress. But these quaint phenomena were, in 
no sense typical of their period; and to argue that the crimes of Jack the Ripper 
“could only have occurred in the nineteenth century ” displays an extraordinary 
ignorance of current events, for a German edition of the famous murderer has only 
recently provided a newspaper sensation. And was there really any “‘ golden glow and 
hush of the ’nineties,” as a background to these grotesqueries ? The plan of the book 
was to rely as far as possible upon newspaper cuttings and other documents, without 
any editorial comment. Sometimes this method succeeds, sometimes it leaves us with 
an incomplete or dull account of the matter in hand. But there are forty-six of these 
separate chapters—including subjects so diverse as the Mary Celeste and the Dreyfus 
case (both rather inadequate), and the burning of Shelley’s body (excellent)—so that 
it will be strange if any reader fails to find at least one or two to his taste. 

Mr. Harold Nicolson’s book on his father, the late Lord Carnock, is a fine example 
of the best kind of modern biography. Nothing so stimulating has appeared for many 
months—I think for years. It is not only—as described on the cover—‘‘ a study in 
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the old diplomacy ”’ ; it is also a most penetrating and candid (if naturally sympathetic) 
study of the character of one particular diplomatist, and a clear and vigorous history 
of the great events with which he was connected between 1870 and 1914. Arthur 
Nicolson’s limitations are plainly indicated. He went abroad at the beginning of his 
diplomatic career with singularly few preconceived notions—a professional advantage, 
no doubt, but obviously the result of a distinct lack of imagination. It is hardly too 
much to say that he did not think; he merely recognised facts. He continued to 
regard Germany “ with confidence and esteem” up to the year 1905, and bitterly 
blamed those “‘ foolish ” people at home who were trying to rouse their fellow-country- 
men to a sense of danger. That was an attitude of mind familiar enough at the time. 
_ But once he was convinced, by the violence of Herr von Holstein in the Morocco 
_ Crisis, that in an Entente between England, France and Russia lay the only hope of 
_ European peace, nothing could move him from that opinion, or from that purpose. 
_ The important part he played in securing agreement with Russia and his firm attitude 
in the crisis of 1914, when he was at the Foreign Office, are matters of history. 
___It would give but a poor idea of this brilliantly written book to attempt any summary 
_ of its contents. There are memorable little sketches of King Edward VII, the Tsar, 
_ Sir Edward Grey and Wilhelm II—of whom Mr. Nicolson declares that “‘ it is only 
_ possible to interpret the impulses of this wayward and intelligent monarch by re- 
_ ferring them to the strange psychic abscess produced by his love-hate for England.”’ 
__ A penetrating remark, but one which smacks more of Mr. Harold Nicolson than of 
his father. Indeed it is the one obvious criticism of this book that there is too much of 
_ the son in it. Controversial statements about War-guilt, glowing testimonials to Herr 
~ von Bethmann-Hollweg—‘ this great European,” “ one of the few completely un- 
__assailable figures in pre-War diplomacy ”—though lively enough reading in them- 
_ sleves, pull the reader up with a jerk. Unless they represent the views of Arthur 
_ Nicolson—which often they surely do not—they are irrelevant here and should have 
__ been reserved for the biography of his son. Of the skill with which diplomatic history 
- is summarised the reader must judge for himself ; but I can give a glimpse of the 
_ lighter side of the book by quoting Mr. Nicholson’s account of his father’s first re- 
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He drove to the palace in a coach of crystal and gold, surrounded by detachments of 
Horse Guards and Halbardiers. The King stood high upon the throne, slim and dignified, 
his hand resting upon the gilded lion of Castille, the ribbon of the Garter under the heavy 
chain of the Golden Fleece. Around him were grouped . . . the grandees of Spain. 
Nicolson read his speech. The King read his reply. The Ambassador, in bowing back- 
___wards towards the exit, stumbled over a stool, and fell flat upon the carpet. Not a muscle 
- moved on the face of King Alfonso. It was only when the great doors had closed behind 
him that Nicolson heard from the throne-room peal upon peal of schoolboy laughter. 
His admiring affection for King Alfonso dated from that moment. 


__ Somewhat to my surprise, I find Herr Emil Ludwig considerably more impressive 
_ in this new mood of eulogy than I ever did before. When he sat down to write Lincoln 
he left his critical faculty, his disastrous “ analytical genius,” behind him. He shows 
us only the noble figure of our childhood. That other Lincoln—the adroit, ambitious 
_ politician, with a marked talent for compromise—does not appear. And because Herr 
_ Ludwig is now so enthusiastic, and so sincere, I do not mind his being also a little 
_ obvious. 

= Mr. Stephen Gwynn has written a sound life of Scott, which only lack of space pre- 
vents me from dealing with more fully. He has put a lot of good work into it. 

. CLENNELL WILKINSON 
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HISTORY 


THE STRUCTURE OF POLITICS AT THE ACCESSION OF GEORGE III. 
By L. B. Namier. Two volumes. Macmillan. 30s. 


THE WORKS OF LIUDPRAND OF CREMONA. Translated by F. A. WRIGHT. 
(In the Broadway Mediaeval Library, edited by G.G. CouLToN and EILEEN Power). 
Routledge. 12s. 6d. 


R. NAMIER’S learned work is less comprehensive in scope than his title 
IMB and is really a detailed study on the election and management of the 
House of Commons in the eighteenth century with special reference to the General 
Election of 1761. His eight chapters deal respectively with (1) the types and motives 
of Parliamentary candidates, (2) the distribution of seats and electoral franchises in 
counties and boroughs, with illustrative notes on several particular boroughs of 
different size and character, (3) the election of 1761, (4) the expenditure of secret 
service money under the Duke of Newcastle, (5) the politics of Shropshire, where the 
rule of the local gentry, characteristic of English life in general at that time, appears 
in a particularly pure form and with a peculiar organisation, (6) the Cornish boroughs, 
in which 42 members were returned by fewer than 1,400 voters altogether and Govern- 
ment influence was particularly strong, (7) the two Government boroughs par 
excellence of Harwich and Orford, and (8) the curious but hardly important mendican- 
cies of four especially persistent professional beggar politicians in the House. His 
richest quarry has been the vast collection of Newcastle Papers in the British Museum, 
but he shows great industry and ingenuity in the discovery and use of other sources 
for his subject, both printed and manuscript. While not radically upsetting our general 
impressions about English politics in the eighteenth century, Mr. Namier shows with 
a wealth of illustrative detail and quotation that the round statements of Parliamentary 
reformers and history text-books require abundant modification, and he drives one 
more nail into the coffin of that optimistic simplicity which sees in electoral machinery 
a determining instead of a determined factor in political life, a register of political 
health and a panacea for social ills. Parliamentary elections in that age were influenced 
much less by Government, much less also by the peerage, and much more by the 
country gentlemen than has been generally supposed. The part played by money in 
the election and management of the House was insignificant ; places and pensions 
were a more important, but by no means a decisive factor ; there was no real differ- 
ence of type between the members elected by the most independent constituencies and 
those returned by the pocket and rotten boroughs ; nor is there any real reason to 
believe that equal electoral districts and adult suffrage would have returned about 1761 
a House of Commons widely different in composition or behaviour from the House 
actually returned by the existing electoral system. In the shires the influence of 
Government was practically nil, while the peerage enjoyed only a narrowly limited 
influence which had to be used with discretion. Of the 80 shire members elected in 
1761 only 16 were sons of peers, while 62 were country gentlemen. Further, 69 of 
these 80 members had practically inherited the expectation of membership in the 
House from their ancestors in the direct male line, 49 of them representing the same 
constituencies as their ancestors, and 30 the same as their fathers. But if the shires 
were particularly firm strongholds of the hereditary principle in representation, they 
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did not thereby differ from the boroughs in kind, or more than moderately in degree ; 
_ and we have remained faithful to the principle itself, as Mr. Namier points out, 


even under the widest franchise and a secret ballot, without considering ourselves 
peculiarly unreformed or unredeemed. The two most revolutionary innovations made 
in Parliament in our own time were the coming in of Labour men and of women ; and 
as soon as the sons of three Labour leaders had come of age, they became candidates 
for Parliament, as the sons of peers in the eighteenth century, while the first three 
~women who took their seats all inherited them from their husbands. 


And if the boroughs were naturally somewhat more accessible than the shires to the 
influence of Government, peerage and great merchants, this influence was 
neither so decisive nor so mischievous as is generally assumed in history text-books. 
_ Mr. Namier finds that in 1761 (so far as a highly complex matter admits of an approxi- 
_ mnate statistical description) Government had 32 seats under its more or less immediate 
~ patronage, not all of them very safe, while 51 peers exercised influence over the elec- 
_ tions to 101 seats and 55 commoners over the elections to g1 seats; and the influence 
_ of these patrons amounted to a practical power of nomination in only 81 out of the 192 
cases. By Government influence and private patronage the numerous small boroughs 
_ of Southern England were utilised to provide places for the national as distinct from the 
_ local type of candidate, and to make good through their over-representation the defect 
of under-representation elsewhere. The present county of London, in particular, 
"was grossly under-represented, returning altogether only ten members instead of the 
_ sixty to which it should have been entitled by the number of its inhabitants, even if no 
account be taken of their wealth, intelligence and general political and economic 
“importance. But the London interests crowded out of London seats found representa- 
tion in the Commons through pocket boroughs and rotten boroughs elsewhere. 
Men of military, naval and administrative experience were planted especially by 
Government influence upon the boroughs of Cornwall and other south-western 
counties, while the great mercantile families established themselves preferably in 
those nearer to the capital. The anomalies of electoral machinery do not really appear 
to have excluded from Parliament at this time any interest which required and de- 
rved representation ; and if members thought more about local interests, family 
terests and personal interests than about national policy or national welfare, they were 
erein faithfully representative not only of their constituencies but of their voteless 
llow-countrymen also. In fact, the House of Commons about 1760 was really not 
uch better than itisnow. Mr. Namier analyses three crucial divisions of the Com- 
ons on matters which are sometimes supposed to have involved fierce conflicts 
etween national opinion and the unrepresentative element in the House (General 
arrants, 17th Feb., 1764 ; Repeal of the Stamp Act, 21st Feb., 1766 ; expulsion of 
ilkes, 3rd Feb., 1769); he shows that while the representatives of shires and large 
wns responded more freely to public opinion than members for rotten boroughs and 
lose corporations, the difference was slight. In none of these divisions was the result 
fundamentally vitiated by the rotten boroughs ; and with Parliament and public 
ike, hostility to Scottish influence played a greater part than any grievance against 
e defects of the representative system. (Why Mr. Namier has left Scottish con- 
ituencies and elections out of his study altogether I have been unable to discover). 
The election of 1761, despite Horace Walpole’s well-known remarks about West 
indians, conquerors, nabobs and admirals attacking every borough, nine candidates 
at Andover and so on, turns out to have been in no way abnormal and to have returned 
a remarkably normal Parliament ; there were actually fewer contested elections than 
usual (which means very few indeed), Andover in the end returned the sitting members 
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unopposed, admirals were fewer in the new House than the old, Indians negligibly 
more numerous, the “‘ price of seats ”’ showed an increase no more than proportionate 
to the rise in the general level of prices since the last election, and the total number of 
new members returned was no larger than in 1741 or 1747. Would that I had space 
to indicate more of Mr. Namier’s conclusions ; but unfortunately it must be added 
that despite some effective writing his work is less interesting in form than in content, 
and one weak reader found himself occasionally stuck like a swimmer in glue. This 
may be partly due to the nature of Mr. Namier’s material, which is calculated to 
conceal whatever higher motives may have animated political life as completely 
as the commercial correspondence of a business house would hide the ideals and 
visions of those who made and kept it great. But in any case a historical learning too 
widely divorced from all qualities of popular appeal in communication is in danger of 
digging its own grave. 

Let us turn for a moment from the solemnity of the Age of Enlightenment to the 
liveliness of the so-called Dark Ages and the works of Liudprand, the witty and abusive 
Bishop of Cremona, which have been translated with an excellent introduction by 
Professor Wright for the Broadway Medieval Library and form a most valuable as 
well as entertaining source of information on events and conditions in Italy, Germany 
and the Byzantine Empire between 887 and 968. The Antapodosis, in six books, rambles 
between these three countries from 887 to 949, with Berengar of Ivrea as the villain 
of the piece, and incidentally contains one story as rude as any that the dirty thirties 
will print ; the Gesta Ottonis tells the story of the deposition of Pope John XII in 963 ; 
the Legatio records Liudprand’s embassy to Constantinople in 968. Liudprand was 
not inclined to conceal his dislikes, and he disliked the Greeks. They gave him 
miserable and disgusting quarters, undrinkable wine mixed with pitch, resin and 
plaster, foul disgusting food smelling of garlic and onions and filthy with oil and fish 
sauce ; and the emperor Nicephorus Phocas, it would appear, was 

a monstrosity of a man, a dwarf, fat-headed and with tiny mole’s eyes ; disfigured by a 

short, broad, thick beard half going grey ; disgraced by a neck scarcely an inch long ; 

piglike by reason of the big close bristles on his head ; in colour an Ethiopian and, as 
the poet says, ‘“‘ you would not like to meet him in the dark ”’; a big belly, a lean posterior, 
very long in the hip considering his short stature, small legs, fair-sized heels and feet ; 
dressed in a robe made of fine linen, but old, foul-smelling, and discoloured by age ; 
shod with Sicyonian slippers ; bold of tongue, a fox by nature, in perjury and falsehood 

a Ulysses . . . a miserable burnt-out coal, old woman in his walk, wood-devil in his 

look, clodhopper, haunter of byres, goat-footed, horned, double-limbed, bristly, wild, 

rough, barbarian, harsh, hairy, a rebel, a Cappadocian. 


Although Liudprand has also much to tell us of wider import than his own personal, 
racial and religious antipathies, he is described by his editor as rather unsatisfactory 
from the standpoint of the strictly scientific historian. But scientific history is a highly 
ambiguous term. The living impression of a single vivid personality and its reactions 
can tell us much about an age which cannot be conveyed by any quantity of mere 
official records or conscientious annals ; and we can learn more in some respects, not 


the least important either, about the tenth century from the ebullitions of Liudprand, 


as about the fifth from a few reported words of Athaulf or the eleventh from a single 
short letter of Canute, than about the fifteenth or eighteenth from all the dreariness of 
Paston Letters or Newcastle Papers. 


FRANCIS CLARKE 
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THE ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOL. By Bernarp Darwin. The English Heritage 
Series. Longmans. 3s. 6d. 


DEGENERATE OXFORD? A CRITICAL STUDY OF MODERN UNI- 
VERSITY LIFE. By Terence GrEENipcE, B.A., Late Scholar of Hertford College. 
Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d. 


THE SCHOOL IN THE BUSH: A CRITICAL STUDY OF THE THEORY 
_ AND PRACTICE OF NATIVE EDUCATION IN AFRICA. By A. Victor 
Murray, M.A. Longmans. 12s. 6d. 


“MERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL: ITS ORIGIN, HISTORY AND PRE- 
SENT SURROUNDINGS. Basil Blackwell. ros. 6d. 


re R. DARWIN’S book on The English Public School is one of the ‘“ Heritage 
25 Series ” which Messrs. Longmans are publishing under the General Editor- 
_ ship of Lord Lee of Fareham and Mr. J. C. Squire, with an introduction by Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin. This, with the other three volumes already published—Shakespeare, by Mr. 
John Bailey, English Wild Life by Mr. Eric Parker and English Humour by Mr. J. B. 
_ Priestley—is sufficient proof, if any were necessary, that the right man has been chosen 
for the special task. Mr. Bernard Darwin, whether writing to encourage the golfer 
with a handicap of 20 or to provide Christmas amusement for grandchildren that are 
_to be, is always entertaining, and in The English Public School he gives, within the 
compass of 175 pages, all that is most pertinent and essential in conveying an accurate 
_ appreciation of the public school, and administers incidentally a polite rebuff to those 
_who in book, article, or gossip-column write, either venomously or sarcastically and 
always ignorantly, on this subject. It is rather difficult to understand why certain 
_ schools should be singled out for special criticism when the origin and development of 
all public schools including the numerous “ secondary ” schools which have been 
" instituted since the Act of 1902 are governed so much by the same circumstances. 
_ Mr. Darwin proves quite clearly, not so much by direct statement as by inference 
_ from some interesting digressions, that the corporate life of the school in all its phases 
serves to mould character at a most difficult and impressionable age and strives to 
produce a type which “‘ every English father would like to see his son aspire to and if 
possible to attain.” 

_ The longest chapter, which gives sketches of Butler of Shrewsbury, Arnold of Rugby, 
i ‘Thring of Uppingham, Sanderson of Oundle and Almond of Loretto, provides the 
most interesting matter for discussion and possibly for disagreement. There were, 
and there are, others before and after Agamemnon. It is refreshing to be reminded of 
v [hring’s view of expulsion, and it is impossible to withhold the story of the confusion 
of apresent Headmaster when he found the first recipient of a prize at another school, 
_ where he was giving away the prizes, was a boy whom he himself had expelled quite 
recently. Arcades ambo ! Mr. Darwin will forgive two questions of detail: page 44, 
‘do “ holders down ” still exist, and page 74, should it not be four kinds of football ? 
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The title of Mr. Greenidge’s book Degenerate Oxford ? might suppose an answer to, 


or at least a discussion of, the many criticisms that have been levelled at Oxford during 
_ the last few years of Cambridge’s supremacy in Inter-University athletic contests. 
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It is neither. Unfortunate in title, conception, style, expression and from a com- 
mercial point of view the date of publication, the book gives a rather dyspeptic view 
of Oxford life as seen through the eyes of one who, since going down, has been 
‘ striving without much success to become a prominent film-actor.” There is no 
justification for dividing undergraduates into two exclusive sets of Athletes and Aes- 
thetes. Much as Oxford may or may not have changed since the War, the combina- 
tion of good average scholar and good average athlete, to which the largest number of 
undergraduates used to belong, cannot have disappeared entirely, and the reverence 
for the first class scholar and athlete combined in one and the same person must still 
~ exist. It is quite a mistaken idea to regard the lecture as a direct preparation for a 
given examination and to set at nought the inspiration got from sitting at the feet of a 
Raleigh or a Gilbert Murray. The undergraduate is not the College as the schoolboy 
may be said to be the School. Strange as it may seem, Colleges could and would 
carry on if there were no undergraduates. To understand this it is only necessary to 
read the statutes under which the Colleges are organised. 

In his chapter on Church and State Mr. Greenidge gives an interesting account of 
the devotees of the different religions and the supporters of the different political 
parties, and analyses their motives with considerable discretion and not a little humour. 

The administration of discipline at a University must always be difficult and the 
antiquated system of Proctor and Bull-Dogs may not be very effective. The dis- 
ciplinary unit is the College and it must be through the College Authorities that 
control must be exercised, even in the case of those unfortunate occurrences that very 
often follow an Inter-University athletic contest. But the examples which Mr. 
Greenidge gives of despotic action on the part of the University Authorities are not 
very convincing. Granted that the Vice-Chancellor and his colleagues were wrong in 
banning the scheme for a Repertory Theatre, the Chancellor exercised his supreme 
authority in the way desired by Mr. Greenidge. 

After reading this book and some others recently written about Oxford the impres- 
sion is left that they do not serve any useful purpose. Is there any excuse for such a 
passage as this: ‘‘ If term lasted for more than eight weeks, I do not know what would 
occur. Probably a fine crop of murders.” ? And what does this mean: “‘ The Athletes 
make the minoritarian’s life miserable.” ? 

Mr. Murray is Lecturer in Education in the Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham. From 
April 1927 to January 1928 as the holder of a Travelling Research Fellowship, founded 
by Mr. Edward Cadbury, he made a tour of East and South Africa, the Belgian 
Congo, French Equatorial Africa, Nigeria and the Gold Coast in order to study the 
work of native education, particularly in the training of teachers. For this work Mr. 
Murray was very well qualified. He has produced a book of great interest, not so 


much from the point of view of the school in the Bush as from the consideration he 


gives to matters of government, land labour, politics and social problems in the 


different parts of Africa which he visited. While giving every credit to the work done — 


by the various missionary societies—more especially the Roman Catholic to which 
Mr. Murray pays hardly sufficient attention—it is clear that the work of native 


education in the future must be dependent on the action of the Governments. An | 


experience of nearly eight years with every form of education in Egypt showed that 
the tendency to introduce a purely Western system was mistaken, and, as Lord 


Cromer so frequently pointed out in his Reports, more attention should be given to 


indigenous arts, crafts and manual training. In the eagerness to proselytise, too much 
stress is laid on the learning of a European language at the sacrifice of the vernacular, 
and the door is opened to religious controversy which should be avoided at all costs. 
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Mr. Murray proves conclusively that it is wrong to speak and think of African 
education always as a “‘ problem.” The vastness of the country and the great differ- 
ence in race and climate make a common policy impossible, but general foundations 
can be laid everywhere on which the character of the material can be built up and the 
economic life of the future citizen developed. He is on very disputable ground when 
he says that “It seems unreasonable to introduce rotation of crops and withhold 
Shakespeare.” It may be as easy for the wise old missionary woman with some boys 
to make a contact through Shakespeare as through a mortise-and-tenon joint, but is 

_ it in the best interests of every boy having regard to his future as a citizen and to 
_ the welfare of the country as a whole? Mr. Murray’s attempt to disprove the 
_ maxim that “ East is East and West is West ” overlooks the essential difference of 
_ atmosphere. The book is a great tribute to the founder of the Fellowship who has 
- made such a study possible. 
The publication of Merchant Taylors’ School: its Origin, History and Present 
__ Surroundings comes at an opportune time when the School is preparing to move from 
_ its present site at the Charterhouse to Moor Park, Hertfordshire. The book is the 
_ composite work of the School Archeological Society, and there is not the slightest 
__ ground for the apology made for this in the Introduction, even though the scope of 
an Archaeological Society may have been extended to meet that special task. In such 
__a publication, containing as it does the history of the Merchant Taylors’ Company, 
__ the City in 1561, the Charterhouse, the Church and Hospital of St. Bartholomew the 
_ Great in Smithfield, the Priory Church of the Order of the Hospital of St. John of 
_ Jerusalem in England, Clerkenwell and the Chapel of St. Etheldreda, in addition to the 
_ History of the School from 1561—1929, it may be fairly argued that a composite 
_ authorship has much to recommend it. There is additional cause for congratulation 
__ in that the papers are written by schoolboys and show uniformity and considerable 
_ ability to write concisely and to the point. It is nearly a hundred years since the last 
___ history of the School was written : that in itself, apart from the many important events 
_ —such as the “ flitting ” from Suffolk Lane—that have happened since, demanded a 
- new record of so ancient a foundation and so famous a school. The book must appeal 
~ to many others in addition to the present and past generations of boys of the Merchant 
_ Taylors’ School and members of the Merchant Taylors’ Company. 
To those who have the misfortune not to be O.M.T.’s (the three letters stand for 
all that is best in Rubgy football) Chapter III must be full of interest. The connec- 
tion of the School (through its Hebrew class) with the translators of the Bible, the 
distinguished O.M.T.’s in every walk of life, with Edmund Spenser and Lord Clive 
as perhaps the greatest, the strict limit put in the original statutes to the number of 
~ scholars, the fact that 17 of the 25 Headmasters were Old Boys, the work of Dr. Baker 
(would Mr. Darwin not agree that the latter half of the nineteenth century produced 
some great Headmasters—Ridding, Warre, Temple, Haig-Brown, and Percival ?) 
and the introduction of the house system by Dr. Nairn in 1921 are all matters of general 
concern. Any notice of this book is incomplete without mention of the appropriate 
and excellent illustrations—more would have been welcome. 
“® A. V. HOUGHTON 
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COLLECTING 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN : AHANDBOOK FOR COLLECTORS. Trans- 
lated from the Danish of Emit Hannover. Edited with Notes and Appendices by 
BERNARD RACKHAM. Benn. Vol. I. EUROPE AND THE NEAR EAST ; EARTH- 
ENWARE AND STONEWARE. 25s. Vol. II. THE FAR EAST. 18s. Vol. III. 
EUROPEAN PORCELAIN. 18s. 


OLD DERBY PORCELAIN AND ITS ARTIST-WORKMEN. By Frank 
Huryputtr. Werner Laurie. 18s. 


OLD ENGLISH PORCELAIN : A HANDBOOK FOR COLLECTORS. By 
W.B. Honey. Bell. 21s. 


THE BOOK OF PORCELAIN. By ApELBERT ZOELLNER. Translated from the 
German by MurieL MACKENZIE Morrow. Methuen. 6s. 


HE three handy volumes on pottery will be indispensable to collectors of Cera- 
mics, and they should be on the bookshelf of every Museum Curator. The 


amount of research and study necessary to produce such a work is stupendous. The 


work of the editor and translator has clearly been a labour of love, and the result is 
admirable. The task of collecting the illustrations alone must have taken years to 
carry out. Mr. Bernard Rackham, the editor, tells us in his Foreword that : 

This work is a translation of the Keramisk Haandbog by Emil Hannover, late 
Director of the Kunstindustrimuseum of Copenhagen, who died on March 8, 1923. The 
bulk of the work grew so large in the course of preparation that the author decided to 
divide this second volume into two parts, of which the first was published a few days 
after his death and the second under the direction of Mr. Vilhalm Slomann, early in 1924. 
It was the wish of the author himself that an English edition should be published. 
The translation now issued with the consent of his widow is a close rendering of the original 
with the very few modifications which seemed to me desirable. 


The author utters more than one warning against many and various forgeries. 
The difficulty of detecting them is increased by the fact that forgeries are by no means 
a modern invention and were often made by competing potters to capture business 
from a rival. In some cases, Wedgwood for instance, modern copies are being made 
by the firms that produced the originals, made from the same materials, with the 
same patterns, by the same methods, as those made by Josiah Wedgwood himself. 
In English ware it is extremely difficult to say that a certain piece was made by a cer- 
tain pottery, because the artists who painted the groups of flowers, fruits or figures 
often left one firm and went to work for another. This is especially the case with tea 
and other services with panels decorated with naturalistic flowers. 

The invention of transfer printing was English, and certainly had a far-reaching 
effect on the trade of the potter. It is very largely used at the present time, but opinions 
differ as to whether it has had a good or bad effect. It is a moot point as to whether it 
injured the artistic output, but on the commercial side its effect must have been very 
great, by enabling thousands of articles to be turned out at reduced prices, so that 
poorer people could buy pottery with some decoration upon it. The use of plaster for 
making moulds was introduced into Staffordshire by an Enghshman, but it is uncertain 
whether he brought it from France. It may have been so, as we are told that 
Palissy used casts of the actual fishes, snakes, etc., that he used to decorate his ware. 
In his time the clay seems to have been pressed into the mould in a plastic condition, 
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but to-day elaborate pieces are made by first making a model in clay or wax. On 
_ that a plaster of Paris mould is made. When this is quite dry “ slip ” or thin clay is 
poured in, the dry plaster absorbs the water from the slip which adheres to the mould, 
when the coat of clay is sufficiently thick the surplus is poured out, and the mould 
_ with its adherent lining of clay is put into the drying oven. When dry the mould is 
taken to pieces, and the article is taken out,spouts, handle and perhaps small orna- 
ments pressed in, moulds added, and the article is ready for the first firing. Plates 
and shallow bowls are made in a somewhat similar way, but the plaster mould is 
__ laid on the revolving bed of the potter’s wheel, a thin sheet of plastic clay is laid on 
__and pressed into close contact with a wet sponge, a template or gauge is applied and 
the bottom of the plate is formed as the clay revolves, and the plaster and clay are 
carried away to the drying oven. The operation occupies only a few minutes and is, 
of course, purely mechanical. 

The potter’s wheel was, I suppose, the first machine that was invented, yet its 
essential mechanism is absolutely unchanged to this very day. The means of driving 
it have changed, but that small revolving table has produced, and is still producing, 

_ some of the most beautiful forms plastic clay can assume. And yet the great bulk of 
_ famous modern pottery is largely mechanical in its production. In one town in 
_ England there are three potteries, and between the three they can find work for one 
_ “thrower” only. All the rest is done by pressing and casting, merely mechanical 
__ work. To me the jugs and pots of rough red ware, all thrown on the wheel in Devon- 
_ shire, for the use of the villagers, give more aesthetic pleasure than all those 
_ elaborate groups and statuettes by Kindler, Acer, Palissy, and others, wonderful 
-_as they are in their way. 
In the second volume, on the pottery of the far East, the author mentions a tradition 
_ about a gigantic kiln or oven, so large that it was filled and fired only once a year. 
_ This seems incredible, because it would mean that no finished work could be produced 
in less than about twelve months ; it would require the work of a vast number of 
potteries to fill it, and many of the articles would have to be brought from a distance ; 
an extremely difficult task when the means of transport would be very primitive over 
bad roads, and the articles would be at their most fragile stage. Unless the glaze and 
colouring were done before the first firing, as was often done with porcelain, the 
articles would have to go back to their place of origin to be glazed and decorated, and 
wait another year for a second firing, which seems impossible ; some modern lustre 
ware has to be fired as many as six times before the required effect is secured. The 
- modern potter who aspires to produce something better than the ordinary trade 
- work meets with many difficulties in spite of all the assistance that modern science 
and engineering skill can give. What must have been the difficulties of the potters two 
or three hundred years ago, and yet in spite of them all, what exquisite things they 
_ produced is evident in these volumes. The colour plates are very fine, the tall German 
jug is excellent, in volume I, Plate 111. Plate iv in the same volume is delightful. Plate 
i, volume II, is also charming. The author shatters some illusions such as those, for 
_ instance, about Satsuma ware. The historical value of some of the Greek pottery is 
- shown in Fig. 18, p. 26, vol. I, where we see Achilles binding up the wounds of 
 Patroclus, and using a bandage to make a figure of eight as we use to-day. The finest 
~ example in these fine books is the figure of a Lohan, vol. II, Fig. 314. The beauty of the 
~ modelling in wonderful. It is good to think that we have it in the British Museum. 
It is curious, yet natural, that any great departure from a settled arrangement of 
familiar things irritates us ; we feel this when reading Mr. Hurlbutt’s Old Derby 
_ Porcelain, for he has deliberately altered the usual margins of his type and claims 
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responsibility for the change. Most of us, though we may not realise it, are very 
conservative at heart, and the change from the usual spacing is certainly not as — 
pleasant as the accepted rule that the back margin should be the narrowest, the head — 
a little wider, the fore-edge wider still and the tail widest of all. Mr. Hurlbutt has 
reversed all those proportions and the type space seems to be falling out at the bottom ~ 
corner, consequently the pages lack balance. The colours of the printing ink, purple 
and brown, are not as good for the eyes as a strong clear black letter. These eccen- 
tricities detract from the pleasure of reading such a complete account of old Derby 
porcelain and the men who produced it. Authorities differ on some questions: Mr. 
Hurlbutt tells us that André Planché modelled small figures of dogs, cats and birds — 
and had them fired at a pipe-maker’s oven in Derby in 1745 ; but Mr. F. Williamson ~ 
shows that the ‘‘ only pipe-maker’s kiln that could be in question was built as late as 
1795, and that this part of the tradition at least must be mistaken.” It is proved, — 
however, that porcelain was made in Derby as early as 1750. Many of the illustrations — 
are chosen from the author’s own collection and show the style of the various artists 
who worked at the Derby potteries; some of the plates are heavy and dark, suggesting 
that the photographs were insufficiently exposed and not corrected for the true render- 
ing of colour, and needed a considerable amount of “‘ faking ”’ in consequence. The best 
of them is the frontispiece printed in colour from Mr. Hurlbutt’s own drawing. _ 
It is often said that the Englishman is full of sentiment at heart, and that the 
German, in spite of his reputation for phlegm, is even more sentimental still. We have — 
a good example in Herr Adalbert Zoellner’s Book of Porcelain ; it is full of sentimental 
romance. In its way it is very charming, for he has some fairy romance to tell us about — 
every detail of the potter’s art from the preparation of the raw material down to the last — 
touch of the gilder’s burnisher. He endows his porcelain figures with life and soul and. 
breath, till we almost believe that the little figures think and speak and feel. It is a 
book that the dealer, who regards his porcelain in terms of so many pounds, shillings 
and pence, will not care to read. It is a book for the collector who loves his porcelain — 
with a great affection. Sol 
Hannover’s great book on Pottery and Porcelain does not do justice to English - 
potters and their works, as may be seen in the many exquisite illustrations in Mr. — 
W. B. Honey’s handbook for collectors. This book covers the whole field of old English — 
porcelain and includes the most recent discoveries in identifying the work of the — 
various potteries, an extremely baffling problem even to experts. As Mr. Bernard 
Rackham points out : 3 
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The devotees of English porcelain, whether as collectors or merely as admiring visitors _ 
to our museums, form a steadily growing body, and their first need is a manual which will 
give them reliable help in a study not altogether easy to the beginner. Just such help as _ 
they require will be found in the following pages. No statement is made that cannot _ 
be substantiated with good written or other evidence. 


The illustrations are a notable feature, there are ninety-six plates showing two hun- 
dred and fifty specimens, all of them of the highest quality ; it is difficult to choose 
any one that is better than the others, but Plate i, illustrating white porcelain, may be © 
picked out as a perfect rendering of a number of difficult subjects. Other plates may | 
be chosen, perhaps, by some as equally perfect, in which the delicate moulding of the 
white surface and the painted decoration upon it are equally well shown. Mr. Honey 
has been fortunate in having the services of so expert a photographer. = 


HAROLD BAKER ~ 


